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FOREWORD 

In former years a page of poetry written by 
members of Scribes was a regular feature of the 
WESLEYAN. This year, however, since some 
members of Scribes merited their mingled yarn in 
the field of prose rather than of poetry, Scribes 
follow last year’s precedent in issuing the com- 
mencement number of the WESLEYAN. 

This issue was planned and written by mem- 
bers of Scribes. The articles, stories, and poems 
are not necessarily the most representative works 
of the members. The issue contains merely a col- 
? on of some of the most recent efforts of the 
Scribes. 


— Pat Jarratt 
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Impressionism 

These things are etched with an indelible brush 
On the canvas of my heart: 

Dark plumes of smoke against a blue sky; 

The gleam of silver and white shoulders by 
candlelight; 

The first flaunting tulips — gold 
Among the purple flags of iris; 

The white rushing spill of water over a moldy 
dam, 

Pin pricks of stars in a midnight sky; 

A flaming woodpecker on a dark limb, 

Frost white of moonlit snow, 

The blue veins in my mother’s thin-china hands; 
Patterned shadows on a velvet lawn, 

Sunlight glinting on a calm sea, 

White sails 

Sinking below the horizon. 


— Alice Burrowes 
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HOOF-BEATS 


“I'm a perfect house-keeper,” Evelyn 
Campbell was saying to herself. I’m a 
Modern. Moderns don’t have thoughts 
like these. I must have some control over 
my own emotions.” Involuntarily her lin- 
gers twisted her white linen handkerchief, 
making the tiny embroidered “C” in the 
corner perform frenzied gyrations, 

“This chair is the soft of chair I should 
have in this room,” she mused. Indeed the 
sun parlor in which she was sitting might 
easily have served as an illustration for a 
home decoration magazine. Its charm was 
an ordered charm, unchanging, but de- 
ceiving. 

“This room has been planned by a peace- 
ful soul,” would have been an observer’s 
first thought. Rich rust drapes and cushions 
contrasted with the natural colored wood 
of the furniture, and the profusion of tall 
ferns near the casement windows seemed 
an echo of eternal spring and youth. It 
was a room for afternoon tea, and then 
it was a room for reading during long win- 
ter evenings. Evelyn Campbell knew this. 
It was for such a purpose that she had 
bought the bolts of rich rust, had nourished 
the plants of tender green. 

“It’s strange how seldom I’ve ever read 
in here,” she was thinking. “Oh, I sit here 
often enough, holding one of these books 
that Mother seems to enjoy. There are 
days w T hen I’m just like the room, though, 
days when words on pages don’t tilt and 
dance the way these are now. Page 398 — 
page 398 should mean something to me 
Edmund Spenser — he probably says very 
clever things on page 398. Why can t I 
appreciate them?’’ For a few minutes her 


eyes gazed intently at the trees outside 
the room. “Evelyn Campbell, you’re dram- 
atizing yourself. Other people have mem- 
ories. Other people have false fronts to 
keep bright, clean and genuine-looking 
just as you have. Why can’t you be a quiet 
little pond without having passing gusts of 
wind like these turn you into foam and 
froth? Perhaps if I concentrate on one 
thing for a minute, I can get these kinks 
in my mind straightened out. If my mind 
were crocheted, I could pull one string and 
watch each little kink unravel. One’s for- 
tunate if one’s mind is crocheted in single 
stitches, mine must be all double and triple 
stitches. Good heavens, I must be going 
mad ! Oh, how much longer do I have to 
wait? It’s only three-thirty now. That 
leaves thirty minutes more to sit here and 
try to look calm because Mother or Eva 
might walk in. It wouldn’t do to have 
Eva see me in this state. Servants have 
to be kept in hand.” 

The gold letters on the cover of the 
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volume in her lap glinted. Distractedly she 
Buttered the pages. “I’ll read poetry. May- 
be the rhythm will put me to sleep. Some- 
thing with dialect, I guess. I probably 
won’t be able to understand it. Here’s 
one . . . 

‘Hie upon Hielands, 

And laigh upon Tay, 

Bonnie George Campbell. . . 

‘‘Bonnie George Campbell ! Bonnie 
George Campbell ! My imagination’s play- 
ing tricks. I can’t really be seeing that 
name here in black and white.” 

Her eyes flew to a framed photograph 
on the mantel, then back to the page. 

“Bonnie George Campbell 
Rode out on a day. 

He saddled and bridled 
And gallant rode he, 

And home cam his guid horse, 

But never cam he.” 

Her eyes were riveted to the page. Over 
and over again she read those words. “Oh, 
how handsome my George Campbell was, 
but not too handsome. No, he wasn’t bon- 
ny. He was too thin, too wiry. His hands 
and wrists were like steel. He was like 
one of his horses — proud, strong and tall. 
A thorough-bred. Oh, he was a thorough- 
bred. He fought against restraint just as 
his Chieftain fought against the bit. 
Will I ever stop seeing that picture? Oh, 

1 don’t want to stop seeing it. Why did 
he have to lean down from Chieftain’s 
back that day? What was it he said? ‘Ev- 
elyn, you see how Chieftain minds me. 
That’s the way you can treat me.’ And 
then I laughed up at him, because every- 
thing in his face shouted ‘Freedom! Con- 
quest!’ His eyes were a hard blue. No one 
ever saw them gentle but me. Such a little 


time I saw them gentle. If I loved him, 
why didn’t something warn me of tragedy? 
1 should have felt it like a shroud all 
around me. People don’t really feel things 
like that. How wide-eyed I was that day. 

“It’s three forty-five now. Those min- 
utes keep clicking. They’re so loud. Or are 
those Chieftain’s hoofs thudding away in 
the distance? Chieftain must be cantering 
across my forehead now. George waved as 
he went down the drive. Somehow when 
he waved, it was a salute and a challenge 
at the same time. He was always daring 
me to follow him. 

“And then, then, there was Chieftain, 
just Chieftain. I’ll never know how George 
lost his mastery. They must have been 
clattering, dashing, pounding, pounding — 
now the minutes are pounding in my head, 
too. I wonder if George thought of me. 
Perhaps he was just glorying in the strug- 
gle. And then he fell! I can’t see him fall- 
ing. George never fell. He w T as a master. 
Everyone pitied me because we’d been 
married such a little time — only a year. 
I could only think of George — falling. 

“George knew f Chieftain, but Chieftain 
killed him. I’ve never seen a horse since 
then without a shudder. Sometimes at 
night, every noise, the rain falling or the 
branches knocking on the house, every 
noise seems to canter or trot, and then 
break into a dead gallop. 

“It’s silly! It’s neurotic. But I can’t 
help it. No one knows about it. I’m a 
perfect house-keeper. I’m a good mother. 
George would be proud if he could see 
what a sensible mother I am. It’s easy 
during the day, but then at night my bed- 
room’s a race track, the three-year-olds in 
the mile thunder over my sheets. And one 
hundred thousand Georges’ are there reck- 
lessly cheering. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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MEN AND OTHER TRIVIALITIES 


I hate men. 

There was a time, I can dimly recall it, 
when I felt no aversion to the creatures. 
On the contrary, I rather liked them. In 
fact, I have a vague and hazy recollection 
of those long lost days when I used to 
boast that I much preferred men to women 
as companions. “Women are such cats, you 
know,” I was wont to remark. 

But times change, and with them opin- 
ions. And I found myself glancing idly to- 
ward the male of the species with a calm 
glance of infinite indifference. At this stage 
in the game I was rudely branded “too 
blank indifferent” by my erstwhile friends, 
the men. 

And now I have grown to hate them — 
men, I mean. The transformation has been 
so gradual that I never realized the mo- 
mentous mutation going on in my little 
grey cells. 

I shudder to think that I might have 
grown old, yea and died, without ever 
knowing what thoughts of colossal im- 
portance were taking shape in my mind. 

Realization swept over my conscious- 
ness in one mighty sweep the other day 
when a particularly obnoxious representa- 
tive of the masculine element sauntered up 
to me and, arranging his determined grin 
in a more comfortable position around his 
protruding organs of mastication, inquired 
with hearty enthusiasm and blatant hope, 
“Just why do you hate me?” 

Of course, I hastily smeared on a smirk 
and mustered a brazen prevarication, I 
don’t hate you at all,” I heard myself mut- 
ter. At the moment I really meant it, I 
think. 


It was hours later, when I, still ob- 
sessed by that haunting query, realized 
that my sub-conscious sister had quietly 
stuck an n on me and that I was musing on 
MEN— WHY I HATE THEM! The 
question mark had vanished into airy noth- 
ingness. In its place an exclamation point 
had descended. 

For days after that fatal encounter I 
walked around enveloped in a fog of ob- 
livion. One thought possessed me; it ran 
the gamut of my brain cells, then started 
jumping up and down in all of them at 
once, finally settling down to a quiet but 
persistent game of hide and seek in the 
intricate convolutions of grey matter. 
Something, I dimly acknowledged, must 
be done. My mind was fast taking on the 
aspects of asylum. So, to force order out 
of chaos, I began to list mentally a prim 
little list inevitably captioned I HATE 
MEN. 

First of all, I discovered, I am over- 
whelmingly opposed to a certain air of 
superiority which ever hovers about the 
male animal. This infernal high-and- 
mightiness leads men to propound the the- 
ory that they are the superior sex; they are 
well aware of the fact; they expect all 
women to acquiesce most humbly in this 
fallacious belief. 

Were it not so annoying, it would be 
pathetic — this mythological aura with 
which our heroes have cloaked themselves. 
These men who jeer knowingly at the 
Nordic Legend which Hitler is shoving 
down the collective throat of the German 
people — -these very men, I reiterate, have 
(Continued on page 45) 
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DIRTY COTTON 


Characters 

Mary Couch 
Nathan Couch 
Christopher Warren 
Mrs. Scruggs 

Scene I — Share cropper’s room where Na- 
than and Mary Couch live in the cotton 
fields twenty miles from Memphis. 

The scene is laid in the one room be- 
longing to Nathan and Alary Couch . It 
is in a share cropper’s house in the cotton 
fields about twenty miles from Memphis . 
The house was shabbily built years ago 
and is in a very poor condition now. Pa- 
thetic attempts have been made to im- 
prove the appearance of the room . Clean 
cheesecloth curtains hang at the two tiny 
windows through which long rows of 
stunted cotton plants are seen. Below one 
of the windows is an ugly iron sink . On 
the left is a small stove. On the wall are 
two shelves holding a pile of dishes, a 
bucket of molasses , and a Sears-Roebuck 
catalogue. ,1 gainst the back zvall toward 
the right is a lumpy bed. The door is on 
the right. A table covered with cracked 
oilcloth stands in the center. Several 
straight back chairs arc placed around the 
room. A fruit jar holding artificial flowers 
sits on the table. In one of the chairs is 
a fringed pillow covered with garish ma- 
terial. Everything is as clean as it can be, 
but years of service have ground a dingy , 
depressing look into everything. The stage 
is empty when the curtain rises. A coarse 
voice shouts “Mary” off stage, then Mrs. 
Scruggs opens the door and stalks in. She 


is about fifty-five years old, thin, dressed 
in a soiled silk dress without a belt. Her 
hair is bobbed and shows signs of having 
had a frizzy permanent, but the curl has 
given up the struggle against the grease, 
and it hangs limp. Her features were al- 
ways hard and ugly , but her nature made 
them more so. She is of common clay, not 
of the clean red kind , but the dank un- 
pleasant kind found tinder rotting logs. 
Mrs. Scruggs and her husband live in the 
other room of the house. 

Mrs. Scruggs: Humph, so she ain’t here. 
Never is when she orter be. The little 
fool, if she ain't hiking off somewheres 
to hear some college idiot lecturing on 
“How to Help the Tenant Farmers/' 
she's breaking her back at home trying 
to do what they say. I always figger it 
ain't none of nobody’s business. I'm 
satisfied. 

(Just as she finishes talking , Nathan 
Couch comes in. He is about twenty-seven, 
tall , but stoop-shouldered. He could have 
had a wonderful physique, but malnutri- 
tion and low living have taken their toll 
and he is left with only the shell of his 
possibilities. He has dark, insulting eyes 
and a vulgar sort of animal attractiveness. 
In a city he would have made a typical 
pool-room loafer, but deprived of that 
opportunity is forced to make a pretense 
of being a farmer. He knows nothing ex- 
cept his own desires and is content that 
way. His clothes are like those of a typi- 
cal sharecropper. ) 

Nathan: Hiya, Mis’ Scruggs. What'cha 
know ? 
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Mrs. Scruggs: Howdy, Nat. Mind if I 
set awhiles? 

Nathan: Naw. It’s nice to have pleasant 
company. Mary’s always belly aching 
’bout something. I get so damn tired 
of it, I’d like to slap her teeth. ( Flops 
on the bed.) 

Mrs. Scruggs: Yep, I reckon it is tire- 
some always having somebody pushing 
at you. 

Nathan: She sho’ is pushing her head agin 
a strong levee where I’m concerned. I 
don’t take up with none of that truck. 
Those big shots cain’t suck me in. Try- 
ing to take advantage of us ’cause they 
figger they’re better’n us. I don’t figger 
to change for none of them “visiting 
agents.” They’d do a heap sight better 
if’n they’d send a gal with a good figger 
around. (Laughs loudly delighted with 
his own cleverness.) What about that, 
Mis’ Scruggs? 

Mrs. Scruggs: Pretty good, pretty good. 
You always got an eye for the gals. 

Nathan: Certainly, and if’n I do say it, 
they always wink back. Guess that’s why 
1 hitched up with Mary. It worried me 
’cause she never would play back. Re- 
member how she used to jaw about 
gettin’ ahead. Said she wouldn’t marry 
anybody who didn’t wanta make some- 
thing of themselves. Reckon I fooled 
her. Hell, a man’ll say almost anything 
to git what he wants. 

Mrs. Scruggs: You said it that time. ^ ou 
men are the devil and all to git along 
with. I do remember you had a pretty 
hard time with Mary. You could tell 
she wanted you but at the same time 
was afraid. That little Chris Warren 
took her out too, ’bout that time. He 
alwavs had big ideas about improving 
himself. 

Nathan: Right. He jawed and jawed 


about how we should study to help our- 
selves. Almost got Mary with it, but 
I foxed him. Where is he now, any- 
ways? 

Mrs. Scruggs: Last I heard of him, he was 
still going to night school, still trying 
to learn about growing cotton and keep- 
ing house. As if everybody didn’t know 
that. Think I see Mary down the road 
apiece. Wonder where she’s been? 
Nathan: No damn tellin’. We’ll find out. 
Remember you’re on my side. Let’s give 
it to her big. 

Mrs. Scruggs: Fine. I know w'hat’s what. 
You know though it does seem like she’s 
kinda wearing out sometimes, but then 
she always perks up again. 

Nathan: The little fool. 

( Mary enters. She has rather light hair 
and faded blue eyes. Her cheap cotton 
dress is clean and also faded. She wears 
cheap white shoes and dark stockings. She. 
obviously tries to be like the middle class 
she wholeheartedly admires , but she can- 
not giute make the grade. Aside from the 
money problem , there is something lack- 
ing. She is pretty in a mild way.) 

Mary: Hello, Mrs. Scruggs. Sorry I’m 
late, Nat. I thought I’d get back before 
you got home. Didn’t you say you were 
going to start getting after the weevils 
on the south end today? 

Nathan: Can’t you be in the house two 
minutes without you starting yelping 
about something? I decided they weren’t 
bad enough to fool with. 

Mary: Oh, Nathan that ain’t — isn't the 
way. The last man that came to see us 
and showed us those pictures about boll 
weevil control said — 

Nathan: (Angry, partly because he feels 
he should have done something.) Whose 
farm is this anyways? I do the work 
(Continued on page 29) 
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FRICTION AMONG FRIENDS 


The great number of whole, perfect 
little sardines that come unbroken out of 
a tiny container is a subject of eternal 
amazement to the great American can- 
opener. Packed so closely together that 
they might be ground to pulp, the minute 
fish somehow manage to retain their in- 
dividuality. The secret of this success is the 
abundant presence of oil from the fish 
that coats each one and prevents its being 
destroyed. 

Dormitory life bears a great resem- 
blance to a tight-packed can of sardines. 
It is especially easy to see such a resem- 
blance in considering a subdivision of the 
dormitory — one end of one floor. "This is 
a natural division caused in all the dormi- 
tories on the Campus by a bend in the hall. 
In this compact section, some eighteen 
girls are human sardines in a fireproof 
brick can. 

The can is indeed fireproof, but this 
wise precaution is not enough to keep 
friction from causing many a spark and 
flare-up that would consume the inmates 
were it not for the presence of a little 
oil, an oil known customarily as tact. More 
rare and precious than frankincense and 
myrrh, or their modern equivalent, radi- 
um. is this oil of tact, for without it. the 
college maids would be worked overtime 
sweeping up wads of pulled-out feminine 
curls. 

Mr. Webster calls tact a “nice discern- 
ment of what is appropriate to do or say 
in dealing with others without giving of- 
fense. I his definition is a good founda- 
tion for collegiate tact, but it seems rather 
negative, while tact, in the college girl's 


mind, is an active social weapon, to be 
used consciously and to good advantage. 

On analyzing tact further, we find nu- 
merous divisions or kinds that have special 
techniques and values of their own. There 
is love-affair tact, a solicitous understand- 
ing covering for overwhelming curiosity, 
money-matters tact, important in recover- 
ing long-standing loans, and “I-know 
you're busy, but could you possibly?” tact. 

These types play a daily role in the 
dormitory, but since they are found in 
many localities outside the Campus, they 
are not as picturesque as some other 
characteristic college varieties, three of 
which may be called “Cake-Icing," “Frick- 
lv Pear in Cotton Down,” and “Athletic 
Angling.” 

Cake-icing tact is employed in emer- 
gencies to cover up real breaches of diplo- 
matic relations when a smooth surface 
must quickly be presented to view. 

The classic example of cake-icing tact 
was given at a tea-party that will be 
marked in three personal histories as em- 
phatically as is the Boston Tea Party in 
the history of America. 

Three close friends had issued invita- 
tions to members of the faculty to come 
to Sunday tea, when on Saturday, a long- 
brewing disturbance boiled to the surface, 
and caused a permanent rent in the three- 
part alliance. But, in spite of such a really 
serious rupture, cake-icing tact was 
smeared on in double layers, and the 
guests never suspected that the bed on 
which they sat was guiltless of sheets, and 
the closets bare. Certainly they would have 
(Continued on page 31) 
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New Love 

What new found road is this that you 
Have opened in my life, my love? 

It is like walking in the bright sunshine 
And under fresh green trees. 

I seem to love the full white clouds 
And every song the birds drop down to earth. 
My lungs are filled to their depth 
With clean free air from the blue sky. 

Small flowers bloom more brightly in their beds. 
Tiny crisp clovers seem more fragile. 

The earth returns my quiet smile in joy. 

My step grows ever lighter, love, 

This road is new to me. 

— Win nett Turner 

Aftermath 

Good things demand a seasoning; 

Fine foods are not their best 
Without a dash of salt. 

And, dear, my love for you is fine 
And strong and delicate and rich — 

In asking for its season 
It finds its salt — 

Melted in my silent tears. 


— Winnett Turner 
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SOUR GRAPES 


The long procession of priestesses winds 
slowly down the dark corridor and up the 
stairway — up, up, to the very highest point 
of the building, and emerges on a broad, 
flat space, out in the glaring sunlight. Each 
clad in brief garments, her arms and legs 
bare, stretches out her hands to the sun, 
then falls on her face on the floor. She 
lies there motionless until the oracle beside 
her warns her that half an hour has passed : 
then she rolls over, her face to the sun, 
but her eyes closed before its blinding 
glory. There she lies prostrate in the 
presence of the mighty Sun god. 

This scene is laid not in the days of the 
Incas, and this is not the magnificent tem- 
ple of the Sun god in Cuzco, Peru. The 
oracle beside the sun-worshipper is not 
the fetish, in the form of a bird, which di- 
rected the activities of the people of the 
Sun. This is the twentieth century; the 
temple is the roof of a college, the priest- 
esses are the students, and the oracle is 
merely an alarm clock, set to time the ex- 
posure. 

But the commonplaceness of the situa- 
tion must not be allowed to deceive us. 
This business of sun-bathing is as serious 
in its way as the barbaric customs of the 
ancient Incas. Like the Incas, the people 
of the twentieth century carry their fanat- 
icism to the point of human sacrifice. Any 
of the miserable, beet-colored devotees of 
the Sun god can testify to the truth of that. 
Classes, term-papers, letters, meetings, and 
even meals are ignored while the modern 
sun-worshipper works herself into a fine 
frenzy of gradual, scientific toasting, — ex- 
actly three and one-half minutes on each 


side, — or throws herself into a mad orgy 
of trying to absorb all of the great Ra s 
light the first day. 

The effects of either are disastrous. The 
priestess of the first type eventually be- 
comes one of those precise, calculating 
women w f ho nag their husbands to drink 
because they are two minutes late to dinner, 
who drive their children away from home 
by timing their piano practice to the exact 
second, and whose frigid personalities no 
amount of basking in the presence of the 
Sun god could thaw*. The second priestess, 
if she does not die a horrible death of first 
degree burns, will develop into a person 
who is perpetually excited, who does noth- 
ing in calm moderation, but everything in 
violent excess. 

The problem, however, is almost im- 
possible of solution, for the regards which 
the Sun god renders his faithful followers 
are enviable. To the blondes, — a liquid, 
honey-gold hue, which is divine with a sky 
blue bathing suit, and will make them ab- 
solutely irresistible on any beach in the 
country. To the brunettes, — a brown- 
bronze glow' that is perfection with a 
crisp, white evening dress, and sends every 
stag on the dance floor running after them. 

But to those who do not worship the 
Sun, and who are not his priestesses, the 
Sun god is less kind. For the hundreds of 
unlucky and unhappy redheads, there is 
only a consuming passion of jealousy of 
their more fortunate sisters, and a very 
sparing ration of suntan from the im- 
perious Sun god, a tan only in spots! 

— Alice Bur rowes 
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HOG KILLING 


The old sow came lumbering heavily out 
of her pen and grunted fussily as Jim 
thwacked her thick rump with the ax han- 
dle. A large animal, she weighed possibly 
three hundred pounds as she came un- 
willingly out into the thin March sun- 
light. 

Mira, shivering 
in the chill early 
morning air, noted 
the rolls of fat and 
the large hams with 
inward satisfaction. 

Good meat came 
hard and seldom to 
her and Jim lately 
since every cent of 
extra cash and ev- 
ery bit of produce 
over what they 
needed actually to keep alive went to help 
pay the Debt. 

This Debt, a sum of money less than 
what many business men take in a month, 
but far more than a sharecropper’s life 
time earnings, had been hanging over their 
heads for three years now\ Jim was no 
sharecropper, however. Before he foolish- 
ly decided to go in for asparagus raising, 
he was the proud owner of a small cotton 
farm in south Georgia, a farm even some- 
what superior to the ones surrounding it. 
His farm was debt-free, and his house, 
though it was small, was painted white 
and had a white fence around the front 
yard. 

Jim was a good farmer too. He worked 
hard and conscientiously. Mira had been 


proud to have him seven years before 
when he chose her from the local girls of 
his acquaintance to be his w ife. She thought 
Jim quite above the other farmers in the 
community. He shaved once a week regu- 
larly, and he never let her carry heavy 
pails of water or 
chop wood. Those 
jobs were a man’s 
work, he said, and 
the words made 
Mira feel fragile 
and feminine, even 
as she hurried out 
to milk the cow 7 or 
to hoe cotton. In 
fact the only fault 
she could find with 
Jim was that he 
had an impractical 
dream, and men’s 
dreams, Mira soon learned, could make 
them w r reck a woman’s life and never even 
know' it. Jim wanted to grow asparagus, 
long slender, cool, green asparagus. 

“\\ hv don't you stick to cotton?” Mira 
urged, when she first learned of this hidden 
wish. “1 our father and gran’father wuz 
both good cotton men.” 

“Any fool can grow 7 cotton,” Jim had 
replied. “It takes a smart guy to make 
money outa ’sparagus. Besides, I always 
wanted to grow 7 it, Mira. Ever since I 
can remember.” 

He was determined and Mira watched 
in helpless silence as he borrowed the 
money necessary to start his project. Hope- 
lessly ignorant, he failed again and again 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Song For A Quiet Love 

There are no violets in the sunlight. 

They hide in the cool, deep grass, 

And steep their tender, petaled loveliness 
In gentle rain of shadow. 

The fragile flower of my love 
Seeks still your hearts mild shade. 

In the blazing sunlight of a fiercer flame, 
It might blossom in brief glory, 

And then fade. 

— Alice Burrowes 
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BROWN THOUGHTS 


We never liked to ride day coaches for 
all day and night. We didn’t like it, but 
we found ourselves on it. Our friends told 
us that the saboteurs would probably wreck 
the train; being college women, we laughed 
at their foolishness. 

We rode and slept and listened to the 
beating wheels. Then, I couldn’t sleep any 
more. The lights were on bright. The 
man in front of us pulled his hat low over 
his eyes and turned his coat collar up. He 
snored a little and it sounded funny with 
the singing steel rails. I watched him and 
saw he had only three fingers on one hand. 
I had seen a man with a finger shot off 
once and this man’s was very much like 
his. I wondered if it had happened in the 
last war. He awakened and talked to me 
after a while, but he didn’t say much — and 
he didn’t mention the war. In fact, now 
that I think of him he didn’t say anything 
worth listening to. He just kept his finger 
hidden. 

A big man wearing an ugly brown suit 
and carrying a brief case got on at the next 



station and nearly knocked three women 
down as he came down the aisle. My friend 
and I agreed that he was a Yankee. We al- 
ways said that when people were rude, be- 


ing southerners and liking to pride our- 
selves in this. We were surprised when a 
nice looking blonde woman across the aisle 
offered us some cookies. We were sur- 
prised because she spoke with a northern 
accent. She told use that she had been born 
in Georgia and we, of course, said we 
thought she must have been. 

The next time I tried to sleep I couldn’t. 
There was a jolt and a series of jolts 
through all the cars — we practically fell 
from our seats. The train was derailed. 
Everyone was excited and said it must 
be the fifth columnists, but it wasn’t. It 
was just a safety derailer and really kept 
us from wrecking. I went back to the 
ladies’ room for a minute after this. There 
was a big woman in a blue dress back 
there. She was on a cot asleep on her 
back. She had a very big stomach that 
shook as she breathed. She hadn’t even 
awakened. She must have been very tired. 
Then I went out to breathe a little. I 
watched the men work with the engine in 
the dark cold. They looked picturesque 
standing by the heavy engine holding 
smoky lanterns. They looked cold and pic- 
turesque but they took a long time to fix 
the train. 

When we got to West Tennessee we 
found that we were near a boom town. 
There was a bullet factory there and 
workers from everywhere had come to 
work. They worked in shifts and one shift 
got out at twelve midnight. Some of us 
went down to the hamburger shop to watch 
them. A beggar came in while we waited. 
He told everyone that he had two arti- 
( Continued on page 33) 
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ROMANCE IN BIOLOGY 


Having seen strong girls falling like 
Hies before Flit in the freshman biology 
course, it was with much trepidation and 
inner trembling that I set about readying 
my very first lesson. First I reverently 
opened the crackling new book and de- 
cided to survey rapidly the whole year’s 
course by glancing over the table of con- 
tents and illustrations. The following are 
a few of the titles I beheld with my own 
unacademic thoughts added. 

1. Hemocytometer and H e m o c r i t 
(something like Tweedledee and 
Tweedledum, probably.) 

2. Trippe in the Frog's Heart (Trippe 
Undoubtedly a misspelling of “Come 
and trippe ere we start on the light 
fantastic frog’s heart.”) 

3. Perfusion of the isolated mammalian 
heart — Biologic for “None but the 
lonely heart could possibly know my 
perfusion.” 

4. Method of demonstrating humoral 
control of the heart (by telling it 
cute jokes like “What is a little Es- 
kimo with a frozen finger? Answer: 
a frigid midget with a rigid digit.”) 

5. A Paramecium pushing away a pre- 
daceous protozoan (saying, no 
doubt, “l nhand me you, — you pre- 
daceous protozoan !” ) 

6. Lilac mildew (what a lovely poetic 
thought) 

Blood dust (or hemoconia) sprinkled 
on lilac mildew (or microsphaera 
alni) 

Brings back memories 
Of you (or homo sapiens) 

7. A rotifer (nice name to call some- 


one, “ — you cad, you snake, you 

rotifer 1” 

8. A hermit crab living simbiatically 
with a sea anemone in a discarded 
snail shell — the parasitic old roue! 

One of the first practical facts I learned 
was that my professor actively disliked 
squeamish tender-hearted girls in the dis- 
secting lab. In no time, I perfected the 
art of rending a frog mercilessly from 
limb to limb with my bare hands while 
fiendishly licking my chops with glee. I 
gouged out eyeballs and let them nestle 
roundly in my palm like gleaming pearls 
while I ran searching fingers caressingly 
through rippling, muscle fibers without a 
tremor. 

As the course progressed I found that 
I became more and more disillusioned. My 
greatest disappointment was the human 
heart. I had always imagined it as a soft 
small red quivering object which cuddled 
confidingly up to the ribs and was more 
fluttering than stable. Pleasant emotions 
would set it to pit-ti-pat-pat-ing in excited 
pendulums while if badly frightened, it 
gathered all its tiny fibrils together and 
with a mighty leap jumped right into the 
hollow of the throat, or fainted dead 
away and plumped with a thud into the 
boots. This, I discovered, was an entirely 
false impression. The heart is really a 
tough knot of muscle as big as a fist which 
expands and contracts fixedly in the same 
place like an angry sponge. 

Since I studied circulation and respira- 
tion I haven’t been able to have an un- 
adulterated emotion in peace. One roman- 
tic night, 1 was standing high on a pine 
(Continue on page 32) 
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DREAM CENTURY 


Gone are the days when all southern 
ladies were beautiful and gay young belles, 
when all southern gentlemen were courtly 
and gallant young blades. Gone too arc 
the gorgeous plantation homes with their 
white-columned porches gleaming in the 
moonlight inviting romance. Magnolias, 
gardenias and the memory linger on — all 
the other is only a beautiful southern myth. 

What a life! Nothing to do but drink 
mint juleps and pay pretty compliments to 
the ladies while they looked beautiful. 
With days hanging heavy on his hands, the 
old southern gentleman must have wel- 
comed the coming of the newspaper w r ith 
a relieved sigh. This would be a new place 
to put some of his unused energy. 

Before the Civil War the southerner 
contributed to new spapers because he loved 
to write. The informal essays growing out 
of this desire to write formed the basis 
of the earliest southern newspapers. As we 
turn through the fragile pages carrying 
those quaint essays, we get a picture of 
the age that gentleman lived in. 

The essay coming from the old south- 
erner’s pen might be a discussion of “What 
Is Life?” if he felt philosophical; it might 
be “Hints to Marriageable Young Ladies” 
if his wife were playing the matrimonial 
market; after the fond daughter had been 
married off, the editor might come out 
with “The Secret of Success in Business.” 
There were times when, although the edi- 
tor maintained his benevolent attitude, he 
became somewhat financially desperate. 
Then his literary effort might turn out 
something like this ; 


“HOW TO BE HAPPY! 

“Pay your debts! We are now waiting 
for all our customers to exercise this privi- 
lege, and those who do not MUST EX- 
PECT TO BE SUED: 

REDD, JOHNSON & CO. 
dim wcm” 


This particular one was carried in the 
Columbus Daily Enquirer on March 28, 
i860. If the editor happened to think his 
people needed a bit more urging he was 
quite apt to put the fear of the Lord into 
them like this: 

“The Subscribers for this Paper, 
(especially those at a Distance) w'ho 
are shamefully in Arrears for it, 
would do well (methinks) to remem- 
ber those Apostolical Injunctions, 
Rom. XIII :7, 8 — Render therefore 
to all their just dues; — and Ozve no 
man any thing, — It is w r onderful to 
observe, that while w r e hear so much 
about a great Revival of Religion in 
the Land; there is yet so little Re- 
gard leading to Justice and Common 
Honesty! Surely they are Abominable 
Good Works!” 

Maybe some of the modern misses could 
take a hint from a bit of sage advice of- 
fered in the Georgia Citizen (Macon) on 
May 14, 1858. At the close of an article 
“Parlor Daughters by A Bachelor” we 
find : 

“MORAL 

“Young lady, if you wish your mother’s 
life prolonged, help her about the house. 
If you wish health and lasting beauty, do 
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house work. If you wish a good husband, 
and wish to make him happy, don’t ‘hate 
housework’.” 

For something that we might call real 
news today, we see that the earliest editor 
relied entirely on articles he cut out from 
someone else’s paper and carried in his 
own paper as exchanges. On a yellowed 
page of the Columbus Enquirer for June 
30, 1832 the modern miss reads with 
startled eyes the following exchange: 

“SELLING A WIFE 

“I offer my wife to the highest and 
fairest bidder. She has become to me 
a bosom serpent. I took her for my 
comfort but she has become my tor- 
mentor, a domestic curse, a night in- 
vasion and a daily curse. She can 
read novels and milk cows. She can 
make butter but not rum although she 
is a good judge of its quality from 
her long experience in tasting them.” 

She was sold for 20 shillings and a New- 
foundland dog. 

Perhaps life was not all moonlight and 
magnolias. Maybe ninety per cent of the 
southern population did not own slaves or 
live on a magnificent plantation. But our 
southern myth is a beautiful dream, isn’t 
it? 

Sometimes the editor printed things 
strange to modern eyes, we might even 
call them superfluous. For instance, under 
the mast head of the Columbus Enquirer , 
July 23, 1 844 we see : 

“OUR COLUMNS 
“Can not be used by husbands in 
advertising their wives, who desert 
their bed and board, unless under 
aggravated circumstances, of which 
we must be made sensible, and the 
usual charge of FIVE DOLLARS, 
paid in advance ” 


Their idea of humor was different anyhow. 

Editors did seem to be of the playful 
type in the antebellum South. All seemed 
to have a tendency to play hide and seek 
with their few and far between news 
stories, or more correctly, exchanges. We 
can picture the courtly plantation owner 
putting aside his mint julep with a smile 
of anticipation and determination as he 
reaches for his paper. He is about to dis- 
cover the news of the day in its hiding 
places between sheriff sale notices, divorce 
notices, notices of Negro markets, duels, 
runaway slaves, and what have you. As 
we look over the white head of the south- 
ern gentleman, we see that he is looking 
at the Columbus Enquirer, March 28, 
i860. Nothing on the front page, a few 
ads and legal notices. Editorials on the 
second page — he will come back to those. 
Ah, here on the third page between two 
patent medicine ads, below a feature ar- 
ticle which is a disgrace to its name. The 
planter reads: 

“THE INDIANS— All our Texas 
exchanges come to us with columns 
of massacres, robberies, and outrages 
committed by the Indians. The whole 
frontier settlements are invaded and 
insecure. The Galveston News, of the 
17th inst., says: 

‘The counties of San Sebo, Flano, 
Mason, Coryell, Burnet, Palo Pinto, 
Camanche, and others to the num- 
ber of about twenty, are overrun with 
hostile Indians; fathers are murdered 
before the eyes of their children — 
daughters are torn from their moth- 
ers' arms and violated — whole fami- 
lies are slaughtered and neighbor- 
hoods dispersed. The wealth of the 
border counties, consisting chiefly in 
horses and cattle, is daily diminishing 
(Continued on page 37) 
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American Art 

A myriad tokens of a people 
Haunted 

By the search for expression 
Of their common ideals 
In a nation 
Swollen with destiny. 

Clouds of dubious-looking dust 
Arise from earliest attempts 
Daring 

To depict realism 
In a corn pone 
Or fatalism 
In a flood. 

Brazen with color 
The fledglings 
Show their immaturity 
By their crunching freshness 
And bleak honesty. 

Though ugliness is strength, 
Strength begets beauty; 

This young nation 
Finds its support 
In the gaunt 
Aspects of society. 

Karth is seen 

Accented by the crisp clarity 
And high rhythm 
Of an American Sky; 

Life rolls in the wind; 

Color beckons dark from light. 

— Priscilla Lobeck 
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ANTIDOTE FOR A DRAFT 


Dear John, 

I see by the papers this morning that 
nasty old Germany has just walked right 
into poor little Greece and is gobbling her 
up. I want you to know that I realize the 
ghastly significance of this and the threat 
to us, and 1 don’t want you to worry if 
we get into the war because I’m going to 
take care of everything. 1 have it all 
figured out. 

When you are drafted, I’m prepared to 
make a real sacrifice. I'll join the army, 
too! As a nurse or ambulance driver or 
something. Maybe I’d better join the 
cavalry. After all, I am taking riding at 
school now. Then we can take a little 
apartment right on the Maginot line, and 
I'll be there to help you in your work. 

1 o prove to you how serious and prac- 
tical I am about this, I'll tell you the uni- 
form details I’ve planned about our house- 
keeping, or should I say trench-keeping? I 
feel that to be a real helmet to you, I 
should be economical and use the natural 
resources found near us. They say one 
can’t even walk a step without picking up 
shells of every kind, so you could gather 
some, and I’ll use them for flower pots. 
Or if they’re broken, I’ll use them for 


serving oysters on the half shell. I’ll also 
help save by being hard-hearted toward 
charities. Every single bomb that comes 
panhandling shall be turned empty handed 
away. 

The dressmaker is planning several little 
numbers for my wardrobe. Secretly I think 
the work frocks she advises are a little 
khaki, but I won’t complain. At least I’ll 
have several sheer chevrons for evening. 

I know the life will be hard and maybe 
unpleasant, but I think I can get Big Ber- 
tha for a maid. Remember? She’s the one 
Dad told me was so efficient, and he as- 
sures me she’ll still be there. He seems 
to be rather amused at us, but I’ll prove 
to him that our youth and courage will 
pull us through. You will be understanding 
with me, won’t you, John, if any of the 
soldiers have epaulette-ic fits? They make 
me shudder so! But we mustn't let the 
horror of war Krupp our happiness. 

Love, 

Jane 

P.S. Even if you join the Navy, I just 
won't let that destroyer our chances 
to be together. 

— Ande Davis. 
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SUCCESS 


Cast of characters: 

Judge Marvin Edwards 
Mrs. Edwards, Eve 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Martin 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen Powell 
Miss Rollins, secretary to the judge 
Scene: The curtain rises on the office of 
Judge Edwards . The room is furnished in 
dignified , rich , but comfortable style. The 
deep tones of mahogany are brightened by 
a few flowers on the desk and a warm blue 
rug. The desk is placed in the right fore - 
ground of the stage. The entrance is left 
back. A leather covered sofa and chair 
with a table in front are placed back center 
forming an attractive conference group. 
Judge Edwards is seated at his desk. He is 
a tall man of about thirty-eight , gray - 
haired , distinguished in his homeliness. He 
has deep-set eyes, a square jaw and a gen- 
tle mouth. He is conservatively dressed 
in a dark blue suit. As he writes at his 
desk, the telephone rings. 

Judge Edwards: ( II is voice is deep) Yes? 
Oh, hello, Mac, glad to hear you. How 
was your trip? Well, you’ll probably 
make us all look pale. No, Mac, I’m 
afraid I can’t play this afternoon, I 
have several appointments. . . . Let’s 
get in a game sometime next week. . . . 
Pine, give me a ring. . . . Good-by. 

{He returns to his writing for a few 
minutes ; then Miss Rollins, a tall sub- 
dued blonde , comes in.) 

Miss Rollins: Judge Edwards, young Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin are here. Are you 
ready for them? 

Judge Edwards: Let’s see, Miss Rollins, 
(he looks through papers on the desk) 


oh, yes, here’s the folder on them. 
\ oung Martin seems to be getting along 
rather well with his business, so they 
can’t be having the usual money trou- 
bles. ... I wonder what it is. Well, send 
them in. 

Miss Rollins: Yes, sir. (She goes to the 
door, beckons , and a young man and 
girl of about twenty-seven come in. 
7 heir dress is neat, but far from smart 
or expensive. The man is of medium 
height, thin and wiry, full of energy. 
The girl is also a rather vibrant-looking 
person, small, compact , attractive, with 
a reserve that suggests latent abilities. 
Both young people are obviously ill at 
ease as they come in at the door.) 

Judge: (rising and going forward) Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin, won’t you come in? 
Suppose we sit over here. (They go 
toward sofa and chair) I insist on hav- 
ing this chair for myself. Suppose you 
two sit there. — Cigarettes? 

(Both accept, the Judge lights them. 
The tzvo young people seem to feel that 
they should talk, but hesitate to start.) 

Judge: Well, Mrs. Martin, suppose we 
just talk things over together. Your 
lawyer has told me that you’ve filed suit 
for a divorce on the grounds of ... in- 
compatibility ? 

Mrs. Martin: ( quickly ) Yes, that’s right. 
(The judge is silent , waiting. Mr. and 
Airs. Martin half look at each other, 
unwillingly ) . 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin (At the same time) 
You see, Judge Edwards — 

It’s this way, Judge — 

Mrs. Martin: Judge Edwards, Tom and 
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I have been married five years — and, 
well, we’ve both been completely un- 
happy for the past two and half. Our 
decision to get a — divorce, ( defensive- 
ly ) isn’t just a snap decision. We’ve 
talked it over, quite rationally, and we 
both think it’s best to separate while 
we’re still young enough to start our 
lives over. 

Judge: 1 see, and is that your opinion, too, 
Mr. Martin? 

Mr. Martin: Yes, Judge, there’s no point 
to dragging out the wretched mess this 
marriage has turned into. Now we’ve 
heard your reputation for patching up 
busted marriages, but we know our own 
minds in this case. 

Judge: Yes, it’s true that I do my best 
to keep people from foolishly breaking 
off a marriage that still has a chance 
for success. But please don’t think I re- 
fuse flatly to grant divorces. On the 
contrary, I’m afraid I’ve granted quite 
a few ( regretfully ) However, it is nec- 
essary that I know' the situation a little 
more thoroughly. Now just what do you 
mean by “incompatibility”? A lack of 
common interests? 

Mr. Martin: Oh, no that’s not it — well, 
perhaps it is in a way. 

Mrs. Martin: Tom simply doesn’t see 
things the way I do, Judge Edwards. 

Judge: See things the same way? Oh, yes, 
you probably don’t like the same people, 
or books, or plays, or amusements? 

Mr. Martin: Well, that’s partly it, too. 
At least, I’d probably like the things 
she does anyway, if I just weren’t forced 
into it. 

Mrs. Martin: Tom Martin, you’ve never 
been forced into anything in your life! 

( She stops , embarrassed at her out- 
burst, then continues.) Judge Edwards, 

I admit our incompatibility is an intan- 


gible thing, it’s a clashing of wills, a 
clashing of whole personalities. There’s 
a continual friction that’s wearing us 
down. 

Judge: I see — may I ask you a few ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Martin: Yes, certainly — 

Judge: Mr. Martin, your store and its 
equipment are completely cleared and 
doing well, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Martin: {More alertly) Yes, sir, I’ve 
paid off every cent in the past four 
years. We’re definitely in the black now. 

Judge: Splendid. And are you working, 
Mrs. Martin, or keeping house? 

Mrs. Martin : I’ve been working ever since 
we’ve been married — for the Safety Life 
Insurance Company. 

Judge: And is the work interesting? 

Mrs. Martin: Well, it’s more or less rou- 
tine, Judge, but I really don't see what 
that has to do with our problem. 

Judge: Bear with me just a few minutes, 
Mrs. Martin. These details really are 
meaningful. Do you do your own house- 
work, too? 

Mr. Martin: ( quickly ) Well, we still have 
our efficiency, so there’s really very little 
to do. 

Mrs. Martin: Yes, but it certainly can get 
wrecked in a minute. 

Mr. Martin: Well, is that my fault? We 
can’t spend all our money for a roof 
when we only spend a third of our 
time under it, can we? 

Judge: {breaking in to stop the bickering) 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin, I wonder if I 
could piece together the history of your 
courtship and marriage. Let’s see, you’v e 
been married five years, is that right? 
Mr. Martin: Yes. 

Judge: I imagine you knew each other 
about two years before you were mar- 
continued on page 38 
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Immigrants to America 

Swallows flying west — 

Starved ones wanting food 
heaving France — the child 
Tugging against the bars . 

Mockers flying west — 

Sunken eyes turned seaward 
Toward a united people , 

A land saturated with democracy . 

Black birds flying west — 

Travelers coming home ; 

Lost ones seeking comfort 
In a peaceful land . 

— Priscilla Lobeck 
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Winnett Turner 

Martha Woolbright 

Priscilla Lobeck 

Paschal Jarratt 

Rita Santry 
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President 

Vice-President 
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Alice Burrowes 

Ande Davis 
Ruth Corry 


ON BEING TWENTY-ONE 


Being twenty-one and in college it oc- 
curs to me that one should have to one’s 
credit certain attainments, namely, mental, 
physical and spiritual as a natural by-prod- 
uct of such a state. 

Being merely a resident and twenty-one 
can mean nothing, of course, to a great 
many people except that they have con- 
formed to the accepted social standard 
of a college education and will not suffer 
from complete ignorance among the so- 
called intelligent, or to others it means 
that a certain parental requirement has 


been met, and that now the young scholar 
is more or less free to follow the more 
pleasant dictates of his or her own will or 
heart. 

In seeking still another variety one 
might point to the socially happy type of 
student who has truly lived while in col- 
lege. That is, certain important social con- 
tacts have been made to a more or less 
saturated degree and a vast collection of 
handsome pictures and some admittedly 
sickening letters have been exchanged into 
their possession. They have discovered 
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that one should follow a certain schedule 
through the day; that is to say, being in 
certain rooms at certain hours, getting up 
certain papers now and then, and if the 
student is not too bored he might get up 
the energy to psychoanalyze the teacher, 
just for his own amusement. 

There are others who really work at 
learning and enjoy it, and there are also 
those who never seem to get beyond the 
contact stage yet carry on a surprising 
amount of assimilation now and then and 
seem to enjoy it despite the labor involved. 
Both might be said to possess intellectual 
curiosity of a desirable sort. These in- 
dividuals seem to find it mentally compul- 
sory to arrive at some sort of conclusions 
concerning life, art, religion, the weather, 
etc., these being influenced part bv the per- 
son’s literary background, and the views 
of various people whom he admires or 
constantly associates with. So any new 
flood or even trickle of ideas must be fil- 
tered through the person’s previous prej- 
udices, his disposition at the moment, be it 
receptive or otherwise, and his general 
mental set. The person is influenced in 
some way. A mental attitude is refixed 
more or less completely, or is modi- 


fied, or it remains stable, perhaps even 
more firmly entrenched after argument. 
The important thing is that one’s mental 
habits are flexible. That is an intelligent 
achievement of the outlook, an allowance 
for change, which should result from 
the realization of previous error, or from 
the perception that the new concept being 
presented you is a keener, finer, or broader 
one. 

This breadth of outlook hinges on one’s 
personal development at the time and the 
amount of intellectual liberalism he has 
been exposed to in his lifetime. 

What this all leads to is simply an at- 
tempt to establish an educational goal, or 
at least to name it for myself, and if I 
may appropriate the term intellectual ma- 
turity, which I realize is never completely 
possible of achievement except in de- 
grees. I would like to apply it to the 
concept of scope and depth, and flexi- 
bility' of reasoning power. That is my 
educational goal. It can be the result of 
formal training or of an individual’s discip- 
lining of himself. The latter is the harder 
way but none the less the same goal may 
be accomplished by both procedures. 

— Ruth Corry 


Negro Burial 


I saw them from the window of my car, 
Negroes dressed up in their Sunday best 
Gathered by the white- washed church 
Where they always got together on a Sunday. 
Only now they were not laughing quite so 
much — 

Just some of them who were younger and more 
full of life 

I han the black fat women and grey kinked men 
Who stood around the hearse and cried for 
One whom they had lost and could not know 
again. 

1 he preacher in his best ministerial tones 
Gave up the soul and turned the body to the clay. 
Man and wife walked home together from the 
new red grave — 

To their home that was a pine board shack, 

And as the old grey man sat on the broken steps 
Smoking his strong used corn cob pipe, 

He could hear the wails of his big wife — 

“Why did he go — why did he go?” 

I he wrinkled black removed his pipe 
And opened his loose lips to answer her 
Hut all the answer that he gave her was a sob. 


— Winnett Turner 
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DIRTY COTTON 
(Continued from p. 1 1 ) 
here and by damn I’ll do it my way. 

Mrs. Scruggs: That's right, Mary. Leave 
a man what knows his job be. Cotton 
planting is Nat’s business. 

Mary: I know, but he ought to do his 
business the right way. 

Nathan: Are you telling me I don’t know 
what I’m doing? Why, I’ll — ( glares at 
Mary) 

Mary: (Afraid to go on but at the same 
time wanting to). No, that’s not what 
I meant. I just wanted — 

Mrs. Scruggs: Don’t want too much, 
Mary. Just be thankful for what you 
can git. 

Nathan: I’m gittin’ pretty sick of cotton 
anyhow. ( Gets up off the bed and starts 
walking around the room). 

Mary: ( She is puttering around , setting 
the table and fixing supper ). Just take 
it easy, Nat. It does seem like though 
that — 

Nathan: Aw, shut up. (Stops and looks 
at the table decoration of flowers). 
Where did this come from? Looks pret- 
ty silly to me. 

Mary: Why, Nat, they look real cheerful. 

I think they make the room brighter. 

Mrs. Scruggs: Is that what they taught 
you at the speech the other day ? Flowers 
ain’t worth nothing. 

Nathan: That’s right. And neither is cot- 
ton. I’d like to chuck them both to hell. 
I’m tired of cotton, and I don’t like 
flowers. You ain’t nothing but a fool, 
Mary, to be wasting your time trying 
to git some flowers and help git good 
cotton. 

Mrs. Scruggs: It’s the truth. Lay it on 
her, Nat. It’s for her own good. Ain’t 
no use in wearing yourself out trying 
to git what you ain’t got, Mary. 


Mary: ( Stopping to think and realizing 
how tired she is). Maybe you’re right. 
Maybe w r e haven’t got it. Maybe we 
haven’t got anything. Them nice people 
in Memphis, they’ve got something. 
Look at how they are. They raise cotton 
and make a mint of money. Cotton buys 
them big cars, big flowxr gardens, fine 
clothes, and lots of spending money. 
Our cotton don’t hardly make enough to 
pay the last years’ bills — never nothing 
extra. They work hard, grow strong, 
long fibered, clean cotton. We sit back 
not willing to do nothing hard, grow 
puny, stunted, dirty cotton. That’s all 
we are just dirty cotton — cotton that 
ain’t good for nothing. I’m sick and 
tired of trying to make it better. (She 
laughs hysterically ; picks up the jar 
with the paper flowers in it and slings 
both to the floor.) 

CURTAIN 
Scene II 

( The same setting on the next afternoon 
about three o'clock. Mary is washing some 
clothes in the sink. She is very listless; her 
very movements show dejection and weari- 
ness. The bed has not been made up; dirty 
dishes cover the table; there is no trace 
of the artificial flowers. A knock is heard 
at the door. Mary pays no attention to 
it. The knock is repeated more loudly than 
before.) 

Mary: (Still without turning around) 
What do you want? (The door opens 
and Christopher Warren sticks his head 
in. He is well dressed and nice enough 
looking , only his skin and hands pro- 
claim him to be of Mary's class.) 
Christopher: May I come in, Mary? 
Mary: (Seeing who it is and being some- 
what startled of her mood of despond- 
ency.) Christopher Warren! What a 
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surprise. Gosh, you know you can come 
in. Let me get a look at you. My, you 
look fine. ( They sit dozen at the table . 
Mary throws a cloth over the dishes ). 

Christopher: Well, IVe been doing pretty 
good, I had to work right hard, but it 
seemed worth a lot of hard work. 

Mary: What are you working with now? 
I heard some time ago that you had 
finished school. 

Christopher: Yes, I’m through going to 
the university and now I have a real 
job with it. 

Mary: I don’t understand. 

Christopher: It’s what I always dreamed 
of doing. I am connected with the so- 
ciology department which is helped by 
the state. Our job is to travel around 
over the counties helping the farmers. 

Mary: Oh, of course I know now. I’ve 
always liked to hear the men who come 
around. They do a good job. 

Christopher: Y es, they gave me your name 
as one of the more cooperative. It's a 
great work, Mary. I planned from the 
first to learn something, then come back 
and be with my old friends. 

Mary: I hope you won’t be disappointed. 
(Looks around the room). Things here 
look awful bad. I’ve tried and tried to 
keep everything clean, but it’s such a 
losing battle, I’m about to give up. 

Christopher: You musn’t talk like that; 
remember how we used to talk, all our 
big ideas about what we would — 

Mary: Stop. Don’t say it. I know I made 
a mistake. Lots of times I've wondered 
why I married Nathan. After the first 
month or two, there wasn’t much left 
for either of us. 

Christopher: Aren’t you happy? 

Mary: No, but I guess that's too much to 
expect. I just wish I could get out of 


this rut. I feel like I can’t put up a fight 
much longer. 

Christopher: I wish there was something 
I could do, Mary. That’s what I’m here 
for. That's why 1 worked so hard, to 
come back to my own people, and you 
would be the main one I'd like to help. 
Mary: If you only could. Just talking to 
you makes me feel better. I’ll have to 
try harder. 

Christopher: That’s the way to talk. 
Mary, I still feel the same way I did 
about you, and though I know that's 
useless, if there’s ever anything I can 
do, just let me know. 

Mary: Thank you, Chris. That's mighty 
fine of you. Things would be a sight 
different if I’d had better sense. 
(Nathan enters. He looks around and 
stare suspiciously at Christopher.) 
Nathan: Well, what in hell are you do- 
ing here ? Think you're going slumming? 
Mary: Don’t be silly, Nat. Chris came 
by to see us. 

Nathan : To see you, you mean. He knows 
he ain’t no friend of mine. 

Christopher: Now see here, Nathan. 

There’s not any use in acting like that. 
Nathan: I’ll act any damn way I please. 
No fool sissy-pants can come back here 
and tell me what to say and what not 
to say. 

Mary: Shut up, Nat. You’re the one act- 
ing like a fool. Do you always have to 
embarrass me every chance you get by 
acting like a thug? 

(Christopher is very embarrassed by 
this domestic scene. He is unable to de- 
cide zvhether to go or stay and try to help. 
He stands zeith his hat in hand , near the 
door.) 

Christopher: Perhaps I’d better go now. 
Mary. Good bye, Nathan, hope you 
come to your senses soon. I’ll see you 
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again. Good bye, Mary. Remember it’s 
worth it and I'm here to help. (Exit) 
( Nathan , who was in a nasty temper 
when he came in, is now furious . In a dull, 
brutal way he senses that Mary is right 
and he is to blame , but this only makes 
him want to lash out at her . He has goaded 
himself to the point where all his pettiness , 
his lowness must come out . He wants to 
break Mary’s spirit once and for all . He 
shouts through the door Christopher left 
by.) 

Nathan: I’ll fry in hell ’fore I’d let the 
like of you help me. ( Turning to Mary.) 
And as for you — if I had any sense I’d 
break your neck, in here with your man 
while I’m out working. I’d better not 
catch you at it again by damn. 

(This attack completely catches Mary 
unawares. It is so obviously wrong and 
Nathan is in such an unreasonable mood, 
she feels helpless, sucked of all strength. 
The brief exhilaration produced by seeing 
Christopher has gone , leaving her even 
more horrified with her life than she was 
the night before . But she no longer even 
has the energy to cry out against it.) 

Mary: Please, Nathan. You know — 
Nathan: Don’t open your silly mouth. It 
makes me sick to see you. I’ve stood all 
this “progressive’ 1 mess that I’m fixing 
to. From now on you stay away from 
all those smart alecks trying to tell 
me what to plant, how to plant, how to 
eat, and how to live. I’ll stand for none 
of it, see? You do like I say, or by hell 
you’ll wish you had. 

(This outburst somewhat relieves Na- 
than’s feelings , but he is still in a wild 
mood. As he strides about the room he 
suddenly swipes all the dishes from the 
table.) 

You were right last night. ^ ou’re 
nothing but dirty cotton. You might as 


well give up the idea of whitewashing 
it too, ’cause you’ll never do it. (Goes 
over to the door.) Stop sniveling. You 
make me want to puke. I hate the sight 
of you. 

Mary: (Thinking he has gone and crying 
out of her heart to Christopher.) Chris, 
Chris, take me away, take me away. 
Nathan: (Not knowing what Mary said, 
only hearing her crying something.) Aw, 
shet up. You little fool. (Exit.) 

CURTAIN 
— Sue Standifer. 

FRICTION AMONG FRIENDS 
(Continued from p. 12) 
been amazed to return ten minutes after 
their departure and find the room dis- 
mantled and its occupants gone. 

While such a use of cake-icing is val- 
uable it does its greatest service in con- 
cealing temporary troubles and preventing 
their becoming over-emphasized. 

A faithful report must include the 
Prickly Pear in Cotton Down variety, for 
though its use is base and ignoble, it is 
definitely human. From a conversation be- 
tween A, who wishes to borrow some 
crackers, and B, who has crackers, but 
does not wish to lend them, we see A 
adroitly using the Pear. 

A. Does anybody have any crackers? 
Silence. A few moments later: 

B. (Entering A’s room) May I bor- 
row your peanut butter? I want to 
put it on these Smacks. 

A. Sure. Could you spare one? I’m 
starved. 

B. Sorry, but I only have two left. 

A little later A enters C’s room, 
where B is hungrily spreading her 
peanut butter. In front of her is a 
whole box of crackers. 
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C. Hey there, come have some food. 

A. (With voice pointed at B) Oh, no, 
you all go ahead. There may not 
be enough. 

C. Well, here’s a whole box of 
crackers — 

A. Oh, if you have that many, I’ll be 
glad to; 1 was afraid there might 
be just two left. 

And so B feels the prickly point, while 
C does not penetrate beneath the cotton 
down. 

In the field of athletics, tact of the 
Athletic Angling variety is always called 
for, but never is it needed more than in 
the swimming meet which calls for much 
individualistic effort, and yet requires 
teamwork, too. 

This year’s class captain worked out a 
detailed scheme in planning the stunt that 
shows the exactness with which Athletic 
Angling must be handled. In outline form, 
the procedure is as follows: 

1. Call meeting of team to solve prob- 
lem. 

2. State problem pathetically, asking 
for advice. 

3. Listen to each suggestion, writing 
each down importantly in notebook. 

4. Thank bach team member and tell 
her you will let her know the de- 
cision. 

Next day: 

5. Make up own mind and choose own 
plan, adding bits of suggestions. 

6. See each member separately. Tell 
her the plan has been chosen by rest 
of team, emphasizing importance of 
her contribution which has been 
added. 

7. Lach day thereafter, see each team- 
mate separately and congratulate her 
on the progress she is making. 

Day after day, in the dormitory, the 


endless varieties of tact are put to uses 
that would do credit to Benjamin Franklin 
for their suavity and polish. For uses base 
and sometimes altruistic, the student end- 
lessly applies the oil that must be present 
to keep the college world from ending in 
a total blaze. 

— Rita Santry. 


ROMANCE IN BIOLOGY 
(Continued from p. 18) 

knoll overlooking a distant twinkly town. 
The trees were sighing softly, and a light 
warm breeze was blowing. I was just sure 
that I was in love. My heart (in spite of 
the above paragraph) was palpitating 
swiftly, my breathing came in gasps, and 
my head was twirling about. Suddenly I 
had the thought that in reality the de- 
licious feeling was caused by certain hemo- 
dynamic principles which, because of cer- 
tain innate characteristics of the sinus 
venosus, influences the efferent vagus 
nerve, and pressure on the carotid sinus 
caused my arterial blood pressure. In- 
creased arterial velocity caused my meta- 
bolism to proceed at a greater rate, thus 
increasing the amount of CO2 involved in 
the chloride shift, and thus my respiration 
was increased. At this happy thought my 
sense of humor saved the day and I 
laughed in the romantic lad’s face. 

This, then, shall be the practical lesson 
I will apply to life from Biology 101. 
Whenever I feel stickily sentimental, I 
shall say, “Oh, well, it’s just my sympa- 
thetic nervous system on the loose,” or 
when I feel angry, “My adrenal glands 
must be working overtime today.” 

— Ande Davis. 
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BROWN THOUGHTS 
(Continued from p. 17) 
ficial legs and then explained that that 
meant they were cork. He had a high 
squeaky voice and tried to flirt with the 
waitress. The boys with us said the beggar 
drank a lot. He had been shell-shocked 
and was a little crazy. He picked a good 
town to beg in; it was a bullet factory 
boom town and there was lots of money 
there. The new war was giving a lot of 
people work. He had picked a good town. 

When we left Tennessee, we left on the 
bus so we could see the scenery. We liked 
the mountains. They made us feel like we 
were flying with our feet on the ground. 
We liked to watch the streams in the hills 
so busy seeking their levels. 

There were ten people on the bus and 
everyone except my friend and I took two 
seats each. There were some girls on the 
bus. They all were wearing clothes with 
navy emblems on their blouses or belts. 

When we stopped, some army privates 
got on and kept smiling at the girls and 
at us and didn’t get much encouragement. 
The next time we stopped, an old white 
headed lady got on. She seemed very 
happy. She said she was going to Moon 
Light Camp. She said light as though it 
were spelled lacghl. She talked to one of 
the soldiers. He didn’t say much. She told 
him that she had four sons who might be 
drafted but that one had very big wrists 
and ankles and might not have to go. 
She asked him if he thought we would 
fight. She called fight faeght. He told her 
that it looked that way. 

AVhen we got to Moon Light Camp, I 
was disappointed. It wasn’t at all like its 
name. There were some dirty red brick 
buildings, lots of signs, and a yellow gas 
pump. The old lady seemed happy never- 
theless and as she got off the bus she 


called back to the soldier, “I hope you 
don't have to fight.” She said faeght again, 
but it didn’t matter; we all knew what she 
meant. 

— Win nett Turner. 


HOG KILLING 
(Continued from p. 15) 

— and borrowed again. 

When his credit was no longer good at 
the bank, he almost gave up. Then Thomas 
B. Anthony became interested in Jim and 
Jim’s dream. Anthony, no dreamer him- 
self, knew how to make money — for him- 
self — from other men’s dreams. He in- 
sisted on taking over Jim’s account at th£ 
bank and then lending him the remaining 
necessary amount personally. Jim went in 
deep, deeper than he had ever intended 
to. Then Anthony turned on him, raising 
the rate of interest and demanding that 
he begin repayment immediately. As this 
was quite impossible, Anthony grew ugly 
and threatening. Jim worked harder than 
ever and he and Mira lived and ate in the 
simplest most primitive way possible so 
every cent could go to the Debt. 

Anthony seemed already to regard 
their house and farm as his. He drove by 
often to show the place to his friends. Jim 
and Mira he treated with a contemptuous 
scorn. If he saw anything of theirs he 
wanted, whether it was a side of bacon- 
put away for winter meat or Mira’s fa- 
vorite quilt, he took it and the farmer 
and his wife could only watch in silent 
misery, knowing it was useless to protest. 

They became bitterly poor. Mira hadn’t 
had a new dress for two years. Jim no 
longer shaved once a week. Sometimes he 
frightened Mira, he looked so grim. 

She watched him now as he went up to 
the old sow, knife ready in his hand to 
make the kill. He worked swiftly and ex- 
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pertly, sticking her in the exact spot in the 
neck so the blood came pouring out in a 
red stream and darkly stained the ground. 
Mira had boiling water ready for Jim to 
scald the hog after he hung her up by the 
hind legs so the blood would continue gush- 
ing out. The smell of the hot blood, and 
of the steam as the boiling water scalded 
the coarse bristles, made her a little sick 
but she picked up a large rough stick and 
began scraping the carcass to take off the 
rest of the hair. Jim worked beside her, 
stroke for stroke, and soon the old sow 
was scraped clean and white. 

Just then a car drew off the highway 
and stopped where the farmer and his 
wife were working. Mira looked up from 
her task and saw a long blue convertible 
containing two young couples, the girls 
with their heads tied up in white silk hand- 
kerchiefs, and the boys in tailored slack 
suits. They were all staring with open 
curiosity at Jim and Mira. 

“What in the world are they doing?” 
cried one girl, a plump giggly blonde they 
called Lulu. 

“It’s a hog killing,” explained Terry, 
her date who looked like a miniature edi- 
tion of an applicant for the title of Mr. 
America. 

“Ugh, how beastly! Look at that pig — 
hung up by his heels,” exclaimed Janice, 
the second of the two girls. She seemed 
bored with life in general and disgusted 
with anything in particular. 

“Oh, goody! Lve got to get a picture,” 
cried Lulu, pointing a small camera to- 
ward the farmyard. 

Mira was suddenly conscious of her 
faded dress and straggly hair. 

“You all wait jes’ a minute,” she said 
embarrassedly and fumbled at her stringy 
locks. “1 ain’t exactly fixed up for a pic- 
ture.” 


The young people howled with laughter. 
“You stay right where you are,” called 
the counterpoint of a small bantam rooster 
who was escorting Janice, adding behind 
his hand with a wink, “Good local color.” 

Mira’s cheeks burned but she stood 
very still as Lulu clicked her camera sev- 
eral times from different angles. 

“Look,” she squealed, “he’s going to cut 
it open.” Jim began to slit the carcass and 
Mira brought a pan of hot water to wash 
the “chittlins” in. 

“What’s that hunk of muscle — the 
heart?” asked Janice. 

“You women are so stupid,” jeered 
Terry. “That’s the liver.” Jim, hearing 
this, as he pulled out the hog’s lungs, 
smiled dryly at Mira trying to see if she 
were amused. But she was standing very 
stilly her hands hanging by her sides and 
her eyes on the ground. 

“Look how bloody and messy his hands 
are getting,” shuddered Lulu. “It seems 
like he’d hire someone to do that for him.” 
Mira looked up suddenly. 

“Is you all from the North?” she asked. 

Again they tittered among themselves 
at her fiat south Georgia drawl. 

“No, we all is from the big city of At- 
lanta,” called back Terry with a very poor 
imitation of her voice. “But these gals 
hain’t never seen a hawg killing before.” 

M ira felt her cheeks burn again as she 
turned her back and began walking slowly 
toward the barn door. Jim looked after 
her a second and then faced the young 
strangers with a long slow stare that made 
them vaguely uneasy. 

“Come on, Terry, let’s go,” said Janice 
suddenly. “This is getting dull.” Terry 
put the car in high and they shot down 
the highway as sw r iftly as they had come. 
Jim heard their high laughter and the 
words “country hicks” and “po’ white 
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trash” floated back to him on the spring 
wind. 

Awkwardly he walked over to where 
Mira stood and rubbed her shoulder sym- 
pathetically with his. He wanted to put 
his arm around her but his hands were 
wet and sticky. They stood there in si- 
lence while Jim frantically tried to find 
the right words to say. 

Mira spoke first. “They was so young 
and that was such a purty car. Did you 
see the blue silk sweater that yellow haired 
boy had on? It would have been just the 
color of your eyes, Jim.” 

The man gulped once and nodded. 

“It ain’t fair,” Mira went on, suddenly 
fierce. “They got everything — money and 
clothes and plenty of time to do nothin' 
while you have to butcher hogs for them 
to take pictures of. And then they laugh — 
cause you’re so tired and plain w r ore out 
from trying to pay the Debt.” Jim was 
surprised. Didn’t she know they had been 
making fun of her? She too w^as thin and 
gray from the past hard years. 

“It just ain’t fair,” Mira muttered 
again. “You’re a heap better’n they are. 
But I ain’t complaining,” she added, “I 
know you’re doing the best you can.” 

Slowly he began to understand that she 
didn’t want him to know how r the careless 
scorn of the young people had hurt her and 
so she pretended to think it had been 
meant for him. He thought about this 
as he turned back to his work, laying the 
cleaned carcass out on a wide board. Mira 
began to help him as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

She looked up quickly as another car 
pulled off the highway to stop in front of 
the barnyard. Jim looked up too and 
watched with narrowed eyes as Mr. An- 
thony climbed out and w r alked over to 
stand looking down at the butchered sow. 


“Well, Jim,” he greeted them, “l didn’t 
know you had this old sow! Trying to 
hide her, eh? Didn’t want me to know she 
w f as there.” 

Mira answered him shortly. “We gotta 
have some meat this winter,” she said 
handing the long double-edged ax to her 
husband for him to chop the ribs away 
from the backbone. 

“Yeah?” Anthony answered. “Well I’m 
mighty glad you all had this hog killing 
today ’cause I’m going to need a good side 
of bacon — just like that — for this winter.” 

Jim swung the ax down on the first four 
ribs and severed them easily with one 
sharp thwack. 

“Careful, Jim,” warned Mr. Anthony. 
“I don’t want that meat torn.” 

The farmer turned and looked at him 
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steadily. Without a trace of emotion in his 
face, he took two steps forward and with 
a sharp quick stroke sank his ax blade 
exactly in the middle of Mr. Anthony’s 
skull. Then he carefully pulled the wooden 
handle out. 

Mira caught her breath as the body 
sagged at the knees and then lurched back- 
wards to lie face up on the corn husk 
covering of the yard. She prodded it 
curiously with her toe. 

“Jim,” she whispered, “you’ve kilt 
him!” Her voice rose to a scream. “He’s 
dead!! You — ” Jim pulled her roughly to 
him and clapped his sticky hand over her 
mouth. He held her in a steady grip and 
then looking deep into her eyes, said 
quietly, “Mira, 1 was choppin’ on the sow 
and the ax head accidentally flew off and 
— and hit Anthony. Accidentally, Mira. 
It just flew off while I was choppin’.” 

She tried to say something but he held 
her close till he felt the tenseness go out 
of her and she sagged a little in his arms. 

“Go in the house and wash your mouth,” 
he whispered, releasing her and then 
turned to the highway to hail a passing 
car. 

The rest of the story is soon told. An- 
thony was a powerful man in the com- 
munity, but the jury that tried Jim for first 
degree murder the following month was 
composed of farmers, men like himself 
who had known Anthony and owed him 
money. Jim naturally was acquitted and 
everyone complimented him on the calm- 
ness he displayed in court. But Mira 
watched him with fear lest he make a slip. 
All that winter everytime she took a bite 
of the savoury bacon or tender ham that 
had been the old sow, it seemed to stick 
in her throat. 


HOOF-BEATS 
(Continued from p. 8) 

“Have I really lived through fifty-eight 
minutes of this waiting? Are there only 
two more minutes of this purgatory? If 
this were the only time, I could stand it, 
but, no, it’s going to keep on. I mustn’t 
take it so seriously. I won’t go on with this 
feeling that my brain’s on a torture-rack. 

“Evelyn Campbell, it’s time to be a 
Modern again. You’ve got to suit this 
room.” 

She put aside the book without looking 
at it again. She methodically smoothed 
the crumpled handkerchief and tucked it 
in her pocket. Suddenly, her face grew 
tense. 

“My God,” she breathed, “Is it worse 
to really hear those hoofs or to imagine 
it?” 

“That’s a good girl! Hold still there,” 
a clear voice called outside. 

The door opened and a girl of twelve 
or thirteen came swinging in, a slender, 
tall young thing, a proud young filly. 

“Oh, Mother, such a run as we’ve had,” 
she cried out. 

Evelyn Campbell gave the answer that 
was expected. “Did you have a good ride, 
dear? I’m so glad! You are your father’s 
daughter.” 

And under her breath she w r as saying. . . 

“Bonnie George Campbell 
Rode out on a day.” 

— Rita Santry 
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DREAM CENTURY 
(Continued from p. 20) 

— confidence in future safety is un- 
settled, and the growth of the fron- 
tier has been retarded for years’.” 

We have a fleeting mental vision of a 
modern headline — “Indians Blitzkrieg 20 
Texas Counties.” 

Fortunate people who did not need any- 
one to write headlines for them ! Each 
story was provided with a label head and 
the reader no doubt took great pleasure 
and pride in composing a headline for the 
story to suit himself. Southerners believe 
in mental gymnastics. For instance in the 
Columbus Enquirer , April 13, 1833 we 
find : 

“NOTICE: Columbus Polemic 
Society 

“Question selected for discussion this 
evening — ‘Which is the greatest statesman 
and orator — Demosthenes or Cicero’?” 

Of course, every body would know the 
meeting was to be at the courthouse at 
7 130. All a person had to do was to re- 
member back to the last meeting. Was 
not the editor subtle in trying to see if his 
readers would catch the error in grammar 
he no doubt purposely put in? 

Another proof of the playfulness of 
the southerner is found in the Mar. 28, 
i860 issue of the Columbus Enquirer : 
“LESSON FOR THE LA- 
DIES — An exchange says: 4 A gen- 
tleman who had often been annoyed 
by waiting a long time for the making 
of the toilets of those ladies he had 
escorted to balls was recently invited 
by one of the ladies to attend a Leap 
Year Ball Down East. The lady 
called for him at the appointed hour 
but he was ‘not quite ready.’ Our lady 
friend was ushered into the parlor, 
and had the pleasure of waiting until 


nearly ten o’clock for the gentleman 
to ‘dress.’ 

“The joke was kindly taken, but 
was so well done that the fame there- 
of had extended to almost every per- 
son in the ball room in the course of 
the next hour.” 

But where editorial ingenuity reached 
its height was in the ad writing. The more 
startling and sensational the head of the 
ad, the mere readers; the more readers, 
the more products sold, and then adver- 
tising rates for the paper soared. Par- 
ticularly striking is an ad appearing in the 
Columbus Daily Enquirer on March 29, 
i860 during the uncertain period just be- 
fore the outbreak of the Civil War: 
WAR! WAR! WAR! 

Is Declared Against Pains of Any 
Kind By 

Dr. A. W. Allen’s 
Southern Liniment ! 

“And every Southerner will be satisfied 
by using one dollar’s worth that they have 
no further use for Northern liniments. For 
family and plantation.” Could it have been 
that famous southern gallantry that 
prompted those editors to put before their 
readers the advantages of such marvellous 
remedies? 

Yes, the southern gentleman had a sense 
of humor. We can almost hear him as he 
reads from the Enquirer of March 28, 
i860: 

44 Etheridge Makes a Hit — The 
Washington correspondent of the 
New York Express records the fol- 
lowing good thing from Etheridge: 
‘The Flouse was engaged all the 
morning upon the new rules and or- 
ders for the conduct of the House, 
reported by the special committee. It 
is quite time they had some rule of 
civil conduct. Mr. Etheridge of Ten- 
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nessee, hit it about right yesterday, 
when he remarked to the House 
“that he thought it not so important 
to have rules as to observe what they 
had.” “For instance,” said he, “what 
good will rules do, when a member 
rises and alludes to his friend on 
the other side of the House as the 

honorable d d rascal from so and 

so?” It brought down the whole 
house and galleries in uproarious 
laughter’.” 

Sprinkled through the pages of the ante- 
bellum newspapers are bits of the wisdom 
of the age like “The w r orld is ruled by 
three kings — Cash, Commerce and Cali- 
co.” 

Even the easy going South was not per- 
fect in the eyes of some it seems. On March 
31, 1823 in The Messenger , printed in 
Macon, we see a comment on the times: 
“A PICTURE OF THE TIMES 
“Sitting once in my library,” said 
Mr. Harris, with a friend, a worthy 
but melancholy man, I read him, out 
of a book, the following passage: ‘In 
our time it may be spoken more truly 
than of old, that virtue is gone, the 
church is under foot, the clergy is in 
error, the devil reigneth.’ My friend 
interrupted me with a sigh and said, 
‘Alas, how true, how just a picture of 
the times! 1 I asked him of what times. 

‘Of what times?’ replied he with emo- 
tion ; ‘can you suppose any other but 
the present — were any before ever so 
corrupt, so bad?’ ‘Forgive me,’ said 
I, ‘for stopping you; the times I am 
reading of are older than you imagine. 
The sentiment was delivered about 
four hundred years ago; its author 
Sir John Madeville who died in 
137 1 ’.” 

I hat was in 1823. Over a century has 


passed and Sir John Madeville’s descrip- 
tion still remains a picture of the times. 

— Martha Woolbright 


SUCCESS 

(Continued from p. 24) 

ried ? 

Mrs. Martin: Yes, a little over. 

Judge: And did Mrs. Martin have other 
friends — men who were interested in 
her ? 

Mrs. Martin: Why, yes. 

Judge: And you had quite a time getting 
her, I expect, Mr. Martin. 

(Mr. Martin nods a puzzled consent) 

Judge: But you thought it was worth it, 
didn’t you? ( Martin nods) Now, Mrs. 
Martin, would you mind telling me just 
a little about the first years of your mar- 
riage? 

Mrs. Martin : Why, we were — very happy, 
I must admit. Everything was new. The 
glamor hadn’t worn thin. But (half to 
herself) our marriage was just like my 
silver — silver-plated. The glow’ didn’t 
last long. 

Mr. Martin: Mary that’s not fair, you 
know you’re getting your silver now\ 

Judge: (S?noothing things out) Well, in 
those first years, did you make definite 
plans for the future? 

Mrs. Martin: Yes, . . . yes, we were full 
of plans. (Bitterly) If only a few of 
them had come true. We didn’t think 
that in five years we’d be airing our 
private differences in a divorce court. 

Judge: (earnestly) Mr. and Mrs. Martin, 
please don’t think of this office as a 
divorce court, you’re several steps from 
a divorce as yet. Try to think of this 
as a doctor’s office — your marriage is 
sick and I’m the attending physician. 

Mr. Martin: (grudgingly) Mrs. Martin 
will probably agree that you can sign 
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the death certificate. 

Judge: ( Before Mrs . Martin can answer) 
I hat may be — many marriages are fa- 
tally ill before help reaches them, but 
yours, on the other hand, may be only 
a temporary disturbance. ( He leans for- 
ward in his chair with a sincerity that 
compells the coupled attention through 
his next remarks .) Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
tin, do you know that the factor that 
can make marriage beautiful is the very 
thing that’s wrecking yours? Do you 
wonder what it is? It’s the factor of 
human personality. Human personality 
that often refuses to conform to pre- 
arranged situations and demands intelli- 
gent changes and adjustments. I have 
often said that personalities in tune can 
make the sweetest symphony on earth, 
but personalities clashing make the most 
hellish discord. It seems to me that in 
your marriage, you’ve tried to submerge 
your personalities to external situations 
instead of sometimes making externals 
give way to personality. You two peo- 
ple married with ambitions and plans — 
plans for a home and children in a few 
years. After five years, you have what? 
A splendid business that has been mak- 
ing very nice profits for over two years. 
And what else? A small efficiency apart- 
ment that’s no more a home than a 
hotel, a wife doing stifling office-work 
year after year, and you’re just as far 
as ever from having a family. Do you 
wonder that you disagree, that you very 
often felt that you’re strangers, and 
most of all that you hate the very sight 
of each other? 

(He pauses a moment. Mr. and Airs. 
Alar tin look at each other for the first 
time , questioningly , but not quite frank - 

h) 

Judge: Mrs. Martin, can you with com- 


plete honesty say that your love for 
your husband is dead? 

Mrs. Martin: No . . . no, judge, my love 
isn’t dead. 

Judge: Nor is yours, Mr. Martin. It’s 
mutual understanding and respect that 
you have both almost killed, but it can 
be revived. That is, if both of you want 
to try? 

(Mr. and Airs. Alar tin again look at 
each other , the friction seems almost 
gone. Airs. Alar tin smiles , unbelieving- 
ly but hopefully) 

Mr. Martin: You’re darn right, we want 
to try, judge. (He takes his wife y s 
hands) Mary, I hate that hole we live 
in, it’s my fault too, for being too scary 
about the store to take on any responsi- 
bility or expense. Let’s start looking for 
a home this afternoon. 

(Alary looks at him , a moment , then 
breaks into sobs. He put his arms 
around her , saying fiercely) 

Mr. Martin: I hope I die if you ever file 
another card. 

Mrs. Martin: (trying to calm her sobs) 
Oh, Tom, I’m so happy — I can’t talk. 
Judge Kdwards (she laughs a little) I’m 
going to make a career of marriage 
from now on. 

Judge: That’s a point I’m old-fashioned 
about, Mrs. Martin. I still think mar- 
riage and motherhood are woman’s no- 
blest careers. Eight out of ten of to- 
day’s broken marriages could have been 
saved by having children and putting 
the proper emphasis on the home. A 
childless marriage is an unhappy and 
unnatural thing. 

Mrs. Martin: Tom and I have always 
wanted a family — (half smiling) I think 
we could be very nice parents. 

( This remark clears the air a little, and 
the judge arises.) 
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Judge: I hope this is the first of quite a 
few friendly talks, Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
tin. {They drift toward door) Really, if 
I can help you in any way, call on me. 
Mr. Martin: {extending his hand) Judge 
Edwards, there just aren’t any words 
to express our appreciation. You’ll have 
to come see us when we move in our 
new place. 

Judge: Thank you, I will. I hope it’s soon. 
{They go out, and Miss Rollins comes 

[ n •) 

Miss Rollins: {Looking after them) They 
certainly look happier now than they 
did when they came in. Judge Edwards, 
it’s wonderful the marriages you’ve 
saved. 

Judge: Such a pitiful few, really, in com- 
parison to the numbers that fail. Any- 
way, I hope that’s one homeless, child- 
less couple that will be happier now — 
Well, Miss Rollins, what’s next? 

{At this point , Mrs . Edwards sweeps 
in the door . She is rather tall for a woman , 
quite slender , and stylishly dressed in 
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green , the color most becoming to her 
dark y auburn hair. JVith her coloring and 
beautiful skin, she is almost strikingly love- 
ly, but her face is tired and strained, there 
is a tiny pucker between her eyes, and her 
mouth is tight. She comes in, reading from 
a current magazine in a mock dramatic 
tone.) 

Mrs. Edwards: “Marriage saviour is the 
title most often applied to Judge Mar- 
vin Edwards, the man who probably has 
more marital reconciliations to his 
credit than anyone else in the country, 
fall and ruggedly handsome, Judge Ed- 
wards’ face expresses his complete con- 
fidence in people.” Well, ( cooing acid - 
ly) isn’t the magazine nice to say all 
those sweet things. 

Judge: {To Miss Rollins who has been 
unable to leave because Mrs. Edwards 
blocked the door.) That’s all for now, 
Miss Rollins. 

Mrs. Edwards: {Patting Judge Edwards’ 
face irritatingly.) Gracious, did I em- 
barrass my ruggedly handsome hus- 
band? What a shame! 

Judge: {quietly) No, Eva, I think it was 
Miss Rollins you were embarrassing. 
Mrs. Edwards: No! Imagine. And here 
it mentions your consideration for peo- 
ple. 

{Mrs. Edzvards sits in large chair, ner- 
vously swinging her toe. She lights a 
cigarette.) 

Mrs. Edwards: Well, have you had a 
busy morning saving marriages? 

Judge: {Ignoring the taunt) Yes, I’ve 
talked to several couples this morning. 
It must be lunch time now, though, how 
about having lunch with me today, {a 
slight note of entreaty creeps into his 
voice . ) 

Mrs. Edwards: Thank you so much, but 
I really had other plans. In fact, the 
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only way I can see to save our marriage 
is to save me from boredom. Therefore, 
may I have some lunch money? 

Judge : Lunch money ! Why certainly, Eva, 
but what’s the matter with your check- 
ing account? 

Mrs. Edwards: ( lightly ) Oh, I keep over- 
drawing. It’s such a nuisance. And, 
(slowly, to observe effect) I certainly 
can’t expect Gilbert to pay all the bills 
when I insist on going to only the best 
places. 

Judge: (face red with anger, vehemently) 
Eva, you simply cannot have anything to 
do with that — young pipsqueak. I’ve 
asked you before. 

Mrs. Edwards: Oh, can't I really? A per- 
fectly harmless friendship. Marvin 
dear, surely you don’t distrust me. My 
friendship with Gilbert is absolutely 
moral. 

Judge: ( shouting ) Yes, I know it, you’re 
too damn selfish for anything else. (At 
Eva’s startled look, he recovers him- 
self.) I beg your pardon, Eva, I’ve 
been on the verge of exploding a good 
bit lately. 

Mrs. Edwards: It’s too bad you apolo- 
gized, dear, you were almost interesting 
for a moment. But, I had no idea I was 
annoying you. That docs pain me. 

Judge: (struggling to express himself) 
Eva, how long has it been since you 
and I have talked together? Why are 
we like this? I’ve tried everything a 
man knows to make a woman happy. 
I’ve tried to give you everything you 
want, I’ve tried to spend my time with 
you, and when you didn’t want that, I 
tried not to bother you. 

Mrs. Edwards : Oh, yes, you have been 
an ideal husband. I sometimes regret the 
fact that you didn’t get a little woman 
who’d adore you instead of a fickle, 


heartless piece like me. (Shrugs should- 
ers) But on the whole, you haven’t been 
much bother, Marvin. . . . Now I really 
must be getting on for lunch. (She half 
rises) 

Judge: Eva, sit down. You’re going to 
listen to me this time. I’ve asked, begged, 
and bribed you to do things, now I’m 
going to tell you. You have to stop 
spending so much time with this Gil- 
bert. If you can’t do it for love and 
respect for me, you can do it of neces- 
sity. 

Mrs. Edwards: I don’t see that it’s neces- 
sary. 

Judge: Yes, it is. Perhaps if I put it on 
a commercial basis, you’ll understand. 
It’s a matter of bread and butter. Can 
you understand what you’re doing to 
my professional standing? 

Mrs. Edwards: How ironic. It hadn't oc- 
curred to me before. “Marriage saviour 
can’t save own marriage.” Rather 
makes you a God with clay feet, doesn’t 
it? Don’t you wish we were a cozy little 
family — you and I at home by the fire, 
with Marvin, Jr., studying under the 
lamp. 

Judge: Yes, getting a little home environ- 
ment, instead of the cold discipline of 
a military prep school. 

Mrs. Edwards: But you said yourself, it 
wouldn’t be good for him to live in a 
house with my friends coming and go- 
ing. 

Judge: And it won’t be unless you change 
drastically. Eva, you’re the most irri- 
tating, tantalizing woman I’ve ever 
seen. There are times when I almost 
think you still love me, and there have 
been other times, like this, when I could 
kill you. Why I was cursed with loving 
you I’ll never know. 

Mrs. Edwards: Yes, but you do love me 
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don’t you? And when I’m sweet, you 
are happy. Think how happy you were 
tw’o months ago. 

Judge: Yes, Eva, I was happy, I don’t 
deny it. You’ve refused to talk to me 
about that time since then, but the doc- 
tor told me about your visit. Eva, that 
would be the most w'onderful thing in 
the world. 

Mrs. Edwards: So the doctor told you I 
was going to have a baby, did he? And 
now I’m to go give up my friends, my 
amusements, and start knitting? 

Judge: Eva, this can be the beginning of 
a new life for us. 

Mrs. Edwards: It could be, but it isn't — 

Judge: What do you mean? 

Mrs. Edwards: I’m not going to have the 
baby. 

Judge: What are you saying? 

Mrs. Edwards: You heard me. I’m plan- 
ning to spend a few days next week in 
Dr. McFarlan’s hospital. 

Judge: No, no, Eva, not that quack. Don’t 
be a fool — for your own health, don’t 
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consider such a thing. I won’t permit it. 
Eva : You can’t lock me aw ay, Marvin. I 
always end up doing w r hat I want to. 
Judge: (grabbing her arms hard) Eva, 
you will not set foot in that fiendish 
place. I’ll see to that. 

Mrs. lidwards: (draws herself up to an 
icy height , absolute determination in her 
bearing.) Marvin, I said I was not go- 
ing to have the child. Wouldn’t you be 
worried about who the father was? 
Judge: (Looks at her with loathing) I 
thought I knew' the limits of your hate- 
fulness. (Shakes her) Admit that in- 
sinuation isn’t true ! 

Mrs. Edwards: No, it isn’t true, don’t be 
so adolescent, Marvin. (She wrenches 
loose and sweeps out of the office. Judge 
Edwards stands in the middle of the 
floor , his shoulders bent ; he looks sud- 
denly older.) 

Miss Rollins: (entering) Judge Edwards, 
young Mr. and Mrs. Powell are here — 
they’re so happy now. 

( The judge looks at her vaguely , laughs 
bitterly , and dashes out of the office. Miss 
Rollins is aghast, and, standing in the 
doorway , says to someone outside.) 

Miss Rollins: I’ve never seen Judge Ed- 
wards do anything like that before. I 
can’t understand it. Suppose you wait 
a few minutes. 

(The room is empty for a minute. Then 
Judge Edwards comes rushing in, actually 
pulling his wife after him. Her expression 
is amazed and a little frightened. His hair 
is rumpled, and he has completely lost his 
customary poise. He forcibly pushes his 
wife dozen on the sofa.) 

Judge: ( his voice is harsh with anger) All 
right, Mrs. Edwards, you w r in, oh, yes, 
you really win a glorious victory. I’ve 
been struggling with you five years, try- 
ing to make you see things my way, try- 
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ing to make you happy, and all the time 
feeling like the most complete hypocrite 
with my advice on marriage. Telling 
other people how to have happy homes 
and children when my own wife made 
a fool of me. Oh, I stuck it out, because 
my ideas seemed to work for other peo- 
ple. But Im through now, you can have 
your way, in fact we’ll get everybody 
to do things your way. Miss Rollins, tell 
Mr. and Mrs. Powell to come in. 

(Mrs. Eduards trys desperately to re - 
sume her supercilious look. Mr. and Mrs. 
Powell hurry in. Mrs. Powell is fairly 
young , round , blonde , and dependent-look- 
ing. Her husband is sandy-haired , blue- 
eyed and amiable. It hardly seems possi- 
ble that they could disagree.) 

Mrs. Powell : Judge Edw ards, we just had 
to come see you. 

Mr. Powell: ( eagerly ) Yes, it’s been a 
good while since that last time w r e were 
here in your office, and we just had to 
come tell you the good news. 

(Mrs. Edwards looks curiously at her 
husband. His face is a blank.) 

Mrs. Powell: Oh, Judge Edwards, we’re 
so happy now. 

Judge: (with restrained bitterness) Don’t 
tell me there’s going to be a baby? 

Mrs. Powell: Why, yes, don’t you — I 
mean, isn’t that fine? 

Judge: I’m glad you think so. 

(Air. and Mrs. Powell look at the judge 
in amazement , his face is frigid. Airs. Ed- 
wards is surprised out of her supercilious 
pose , and seems uncertain what attitude 
to take.) 

Mrs. Pow r ell : Judge Edwards, w T e thought 
you’d be so happy. 

Judge: You poor things, you’re the inno- 
cent victims of my stupidity. You think 
you’re so happy now, don’t you? You 
think everything’s changed now, don’t 


you? 

Mr. and Mrs. Powell: Why, yes. 

Judge: Well, nothing’s changed. You’ve 
just hoodwinked yourself into thinking 
so. Rather I’ve hoodwinked you just as 
I’ve done myself for the past five years. 
You see, (with over-elaborate clarity) 
my children, I thought I was ahead of 
my time, a prophet, a wonder-worker, 
but I wasn’t. No, I w f as just an old- 
fashioned dodo trying to hold our ad- 
vanced civilization back at my level. 
And I even thought it worked. I sup- 
pose you two think you’re different peo- 
ple now from the first day you came 
here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Powell: (defensively) We 
arc different. 

Judge: Oh, no you're not. Mrs. Powell, 
I remember your telling me your hus- 
band wasn’t aggressive enough. Has he 
pulled any feats of daring yet? 

Mrs. Powell: (ruffling) Why, no, that’s 
silly. 

Judge: Of course, he hasn’t, he’s still a 
yes-man to his boss, too. 

Mrs. Powell: Why, Jim’s going to have 
a raise any day now. 

Judge: Any day — any day, when I think 
of the people I’ve advised struggling 
along on the promise of “Jim getting 
a raise any day.” — Has he got the 
raise? That’s the question. 

Mrs. Powell: No, not yet. 

Judge: And he isn’t likely too, either. 
And, Mr. Powell, you think your wife’s 
the finest woman in the world, don’t 
you? 

Mr. Powell: I certainly do, and further- 
more, I don’t like your attitude about 
this. 

Judge: Just sit still, Mr. Powell, I’m try- 
ing to undo my error. I suppose you’ve 
convinced yourself that Mrs. Powell is 
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a wonderfully industrious little house- 
wife. 

Mr. Powell: Of course, she is. 

Judge: Why, she’s just as lazy as she ever 
was. She’d still rather read a novel and 
nibble at a box of candy than do house- 
work. She still hates to cook, just as 
much as ever. She’d never put up any 
appearance if your boss came to dinner, 
just pretty and shiftless. How long do 
you think her new front is going to last? 
Mr. Powell: Judge Edwards, what’s come 
over you ? My wife and I are very happy 
now, just as you told us we’d be. 

Judge: You poor things, you’ve been fol- 
lowing the advice of a fool, ( he stands) 
Pm the fool. For five years, I’ve been 
telling people how to be happy, when 
all the time I was miserable, while every- 
one sneered at me, a man who couldn’t 
even keep his own wife. (He points to 
Mrs . Edwards) Let her put you 
straight, on things, she’s got the right 
idea, she’s modern, civilized. Marriage 
is out-dated, just let a husband pay your 
bills. Oh, don’t be immoral, just have 
a good time, stay young and carefree. 
Children? Ridiculous! Get rid of them. 
Who wants a string of dirty kids tug- 
ging at her skirts? 

(By this time , Mrs. Edwards has 
stopped pretending that she isn 9 t inter- 
ested. Her eyes are almost glued on her 
husband , but her face is inscrutable.) 
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Mrs. Powell: Judge Edwards, I want a 
family and I’m going to have it. 

Judge: Oh, you'll probably have one child. 
You aren’t a super-women like my wife. 
But you’ll send it off to school pretty 
quick. Keep it out of sight, so people 
won’t know how old you are. (He starts 
almost shouting.) Do you think you 
can beat the age you’re living in? If 
I can't what makes you think you can? 
Pm a big man! Pm a strong man! But 
Pm a fool. The whole city's laughing 
at me. My wife's laughing at me. Pm 
laughing at myself for being such a 
fool. (He collapses in the chair at his 
desk , his head in his hands.) 

Mr. Powell: (Jumping up and pulling up 
the dazed Mrs. Powell) I'll say you're 
a fool, I think you're crazy. Come on, 
Anne, let’s go. 

(Airs. Edwards , who has been watch- 
ing her husband intently , almost seeming 
to want to speak, now jumps up, pulling 
the two back into the room.) 

Mrs. Edwards: Don’t go. Please, I don’t 
blame you for being puzzled. Let me 
try to straighten things out. (contritely) 
Please let me try, if I succeed it will be 
the first time in my life. 

(They come back in. Judge Edwards 
watches his wife incredulously.) 

Mrs. Edwards: (Speaking slowly and 
carefully as if weighing each word.) 
The things you value in life now are the 
right things, don't let anything change 
that. You are different people, far dif- 
ferent from the kind you were when you 
first talked to my husband. You’re finer, 
truer, and you, yourselves, know that 
you're happier. The judge means and 
believes the things he first told, you, it’s 
my fault that he’s bitter and angry. — 
Pm not used to confessing to anyone, 
much less people who are practically 
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strangers, but you have to understand 
that he’s right, absolutely dead right. 
Judge: ( interrupting in a subdued voice) 
Eva, it’s very fine of you to do this, 
but there’s no need for you to try to 
save my face. 

Eva: ( Straining every energy to make her- 
self understood.) Marvin, it's not your 
face, it’s mine. Oh, how can I make 
you believe that I'm sincere! ( She faces 
Mr. and Mrs. Powell bravely.) When 
a person believes in a cause he supports 
it, when he believes in a principle, he 
follows it. You must understand, I be- 
lieve in what Marvin says. You may 
think it strange after the way I’ve be- 
haved, but, seeing Marvin denying ev- 
erything he stands for because of me, 
it just made me see what a fool I’ve 
been. But, (she goes toward her hus- 
band) Marvin, tell them I believe in 
you. Tell them you believe in yourself. 
(He hesitates , looking at her steadily) 
Marvin, tell them so for the sake of 
our baby. 

(The curtain goes down as Marvin , his 
eyes shining , puts his arms around his 
wife.) — Rita Santry 

MEN AND OTHER TRIVIALITIES 
(Continued from p. 9) 
burning in their own hearts just such a 
legend. They laugh when Herr Hitler 
makes his bombastic claim that Germans 
are a race superior to all other races; they 
loud and long. Yet they assume a serious 
mien when they announce in accents ora- 
torical that “women are the weaker sex.” 

Now it was all well and good for the 
sob sisters of several decades ago to bow 
in meek agreement to the decree of their 
lords and masters. Modern Miss America 
is, I pray, molded of a firmer mettle. She 
has her own ideas about this question of 


who’s who in superiority and she’s ever 
ready to air her views and to defend her 
claims. She has the courage — perhaps it 
is born of desperation — to hop on a soap 
box with me to denounce Mr. America’s 
self-flattery and egotism. 

But there’s another thing to be chalked 
up against men, I find. It really comes 
under the same category as conceit, and 
yet there is a shade of difference. (Most 
of men’s faults do come under the com- 
prehensive title conceit, the variation oc- 
curring only in the kinds and degrees em- 
bodied in the manifold subheads.) Men 
simply refuse to talk to women about war 
and politics. Once I determined to compel 
a foxy gentleman to face facts about this 
foreign situation. So I masked my face 
with an indomitable look of determination 
and made ready for the attack. A woman 
wearing that hard gaze of invincibility 
usually makes any sane man wish he were 
facing a firing squad rather than that un- 
avoidable stare. Weaker men have been 
known to go quite potty simply because a 
woman — especially a wife — turned on 
them with that horrible glint in her eyes. 

I, therefore, blazed forth with a direct 
question. “What,” I demanded, “do you 
think Hitler will do next?” Now I fully 
realize that my query was a very evasive 
way of being direct about the whole affair. 
Frankly, I have been fed up with this 
war since two years before it started. I he 
mere mention of news broadcasts or news- 
papers sends me into convulsive shivers of 
disgust. Consequently, I am ill-informed 
on topics international. But that is beside 
the point. The point is that the less a wo- 
man knows about news of the minute, the 
more it hurts her to have any man pene- 
trate her carefully camouflaged thoughts 
on the matter. And when said man twists 
uncomfortably, shifts his watery eyes, and 
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mumbles under his breath in answer to in- 
quiry, “Heaven knows. What about a 
movie?” Women get that frustrated feel- 
ing that often is the inspiration for a 
quiet little murder. 

Of course there are — very rarely, praise 
Allah — some men who go to the opposite 
extreme. I ran into one not long ago. The 
gruesome details of the monologue escape 
me, but I can remember quietly going mad 
while the self-confident brute recited to 
me the history of the world as related to 
the present crisis with an accompanying 
digression on the social, economic, and 
political aspects of England’s interests in 
the Orient as compared with the lesser 
interests of the United States in the same 
territory. This guy, however, was an ex- 
ception. I discovered later that he pos- 
sesses an M.A. in History and is, besides 
that doubtful accomplishment, in the Se- 
cret Service. His three-hour lecture was 
indubitably one of the most inspired and 
enlightening discourses I have ever slept 
through. 

Another thing that makes me sure I 
hate men is their know-it-all air when it 
comes to women’s clothes. Now’ it seems 
logical to suppose that women know more 
about women’s attire than men. Not so. 
In fact, the trend toward complete insanity 
in women’s hats is a favorite topic of 
conversation in the select male circles. One 
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choice bit always omitted from such dis- 
cussions is the glaring fact that the most 
famous designers of frothy feminine head- 
gear are men. Men contrive the creations, 
sell them, and pay for them. Yet they rave 
madly on because women wear them. Rea- 
son, forsake not men forever! 

In the battle of the sexes it has long 
amazed me how’ the stronger sex can be 
so intuitively sure that the driver of that 
zig-zagging car causing the traffic jam just 
ahead is a woman. And the willingness of 
any man to put the blame for an accident 
on the woman involved is enough to con- 
vince the w’orld at large that the days of 
gallantry and chivalry are dead. That is, 
if the world at large were laboring under 
the delusion that gallantry and chivalry 
were still alive in the hearts of men, that 
would suffice as proof. 

That suspicion, about the death of 
man’s higher ideals and impulses, disre- 
garding all men’s rude slurs on women’s 
driving, has been creeping up on me for 
many moons. Time w’as, or so they say 
in story books, when men spent all their 
days bowing courtly bows to their adored, 
running errands for their ladies, fighting 
duels for them. In short, milady’s very 
wish was my lord’s command. Those days 
have vanished forever. Then came wo- 
man’s suffrage — a legendary freedom for 
women. We, my crusading sisters, are now’ 
on an equal plane with the opposite sex. 
Are we, really? Somehow I’ve always had 
a sneaking notion that a man began all 
this hoop-la about woman’s intellectual 
freedom just to insure man of the eternal 
and everlasting privilege of stepping on 
woman w ithout having to endure the jang- 
ling effects on the nervpus system pro- 
duced by her pained protest. 

Man has now assumed mock-heroic pro- 
portions. He strides about, happy, im- 
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portant, full of himself. Man shapes his 
own destiny these days. 

The puffed-up creatures are so pitiful in 
their feeble little blaze of glory. It’s really 
hard to hate them. But one last fault I 
would enumerate. The lowest of all low 
insects inhabiting this earth is the man 
who, when walking down the street with 
a woman, spots a flashy female approach- 
ing, looks her up and down and lets out a 
long, low, fervent whistle of admiration. 
One such whistle in a life-time should 
speed a man on his way to eternal damna- 
tion. Men may have other defects in abun- 
dance. But just forget I ever mentioned 
them. This one is enough. 

I hate men. 

— Pat Jarratt 
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Rayon Satin and Crepe 
Tearose white . . . Sizes 
Wear petal-soft slips to keep 
You pleasantly fresh all day 
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Moon 

Moon . . . 

Pale cold sliver of golden ice . . . 
Suspended . . . 

alone . . . 

high . . . 

In the realms of nowhere . . . 
Lonely . . . 

looking . . . 

down . . . 

With a lonesome sigh . . . 

Moon . . . 


— Pat Jarratt 




